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Materials 
Handling by 
Tank Car 


UNIQUE depar 
ture in handling 

dry rubber com- 
pounding materials in 
bulk, by use of tank 


cars, has recently been 
developed. Dry ma 
terials, with the new 
car equipment, lend 
themselves as readily to 
this method of transpor 
tation as liquids. On the 
other hand, caustic soda, 
heretofore used largely in 
dry form, is now being 
liquified and also effec- 
tively transported by tank 
cars. A discussion of 
these comparatively new 
methods of handling rub- 
ber compounding ma- 
terials has been made a 
feature of this issue of 
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Congress Still Maintains 
Debating on Rubber Tax— 


HE original proposal of the Senate Finance Com- 

nuttee to tax crude rubber 5 cents per pound, as re- 
ported in these columns a fortnight ago, has now been 
changed to a form of manufacturers sales tax with levies 
of 3 cents per poundage per tire and 5 cents per poundage 
per inner tube. The bill is still to be threshed out on the 
floor of the Senate and in conference between the two 
houses of Congress, so that anything may happen before 
final passage. 

In the uncertainty of the situation, prices advanced to 
the 4 cent level for rubber on the Rubber Exchange of New 
York on the advice of the import duty of 5 cents per 
pound, only to recede a few days later, in a panicky market, 
to the low record of 2.75 cents per pound, on the news 
that the import duty idea had been discarded in favor of 
the excise tax on tires. 

The excise tax of 3c a pound on tires and 5c on tubes 
will raise the price of an average tire about 48c, or from 
10 to 12% per cent. This higher price, by encouraging 
longer life for tires, may cut the consumption of rubber 
even further, it is said. 

The excise tax affects all manufacturers equally, while 
the crude import levy would hit especially, for the time 
being, manufacturers without substantial supplies of crude 
on hand. 

The new tax, it was estimated, would yield $40,000,000 
as against $53,000,000 expected from the crude rubber duty. 

An interesting development in connection with the rub- 
ber duty proposal was the knowledge that Canadian Govern- 
ment officials here were sounding out the trade on a pro- 
posal for the establishment of an exchange in Canada, pos- 
sibly at Montreal. The rubber could be delivered duty 
free in Canada from England or the Far East, manufac- 
tured at plants of American subsidiaries and Canadian rub- 
ber firms there ; and rubber tires, footwear and other sundry 
goods, then shipped to the United States at favorable costs 
lespite the 10 per cent ad valorem duty. 


Air of Uncertainty in 


Original Import Levy of 5 Cents Per Pound 

on Crude Rubber Now Changed to Manu- 

facturers Sales Tax on Tires and Tubes— 
Industry Puts Up Stiff Opposition 


Akron tire manufacturers, Congressman Francis Seiber- 
ling, the Akron chamber of commerce, the Akron Tire Deal- 
ers’ Association, and in fact every available organized in- 
dustrial group in the Greater Akron area are to mobilize 
resources and concentrate influences in Washington in de- 
termined opposition to the proposed manufacturers’ excise 
tax on tires. 

The compromise that was effected when the senate 
finance committee in the national capital abandoned its pre- 
vious decision as to an import duty on raw rubber and 
replaced that section with an excise tax of 3 cents a pound 
on tire casings and 5 cents a pound on inner tubes was not 
agreed to by the Akron group present, Washington dis- 
patches declared. 





Scanning the Headlines 


Taxing of Rupper is still under consideration in 
Congress with no definite proposal yet made a 
part of the revenue bill . ... More Tires and 
Tuses were produced in March than in February, 
but April consumption of crude rubber shows 
drop ... . Goopricu re-elects all officers at an- 
nual meeting . ... GENERAL Tire and Rubber 
drops negotiations to acquire Fisk ... . Chicago 
Rubber Group hears talk on rubber cements and 
elects officers . . . . AKRON companies encourage 
home gardens for employes . .. . Average tire 
dealer is holding only 66.2 tires, according to 
April dealers’ stocks survey by Department of 
Commerce. 
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supported also by members of the 
» returned from Washington. 


‘| h il 


Akron committee whe 


statement 1s 


“We did oppose any further burden on the industry,” 
said S. M. Jett, secretary of the B. F. Goodrich Co., “and 
that we assemble later for the put 

section on the floor of the 


it has been suggested 


pose ol fichting the excise tax 


senate.’ 


‘The excise tax provision, according to opinion of the 


Akron manufacturers means roughly that an additional 20 
per cent must be added to tire invoices,” said Jett. 
“The senate committee told us flatly that it was pro- 


posed to realize an additional fifty or fifty-two millions in 
revenue out of the rubber industry,” he said. “There was, 
of course, considerable difttere nce of opinion as to how such 
an amount could be raised.” 

Included in the Akron delegation were Jett, S. G. Cark 
huff, secretary of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., C. A. 
Stillman, vice-president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., William S. Wolfe, executive vice-president of the Set 
berling Rubber Co., and Congressman Francis Seiberling. 
(, A. Viles, secretary of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, acted as spokesman 

As the average casing weighs about sixteen pounds, it 1s 
estimated the taxes will add from 45 to 50 cents to the 
cost to the consumer he tax on tubes will add another 


five or ten cents. The price advances are expected to cover 


this tax, and it is thought likely that the larger advances 
will fall upon inner tubes 
Prices for tires are now the lowest on record. Standard 


balloon casings range, as quoted by a leading manufacturer, 
from $4.79 to $7.53, depending on the size. Truck and 
bus tires, having fourteen plies against the passenger car 
trom $15 45 to $61.65. 
$1.03 


six, and being far heavier, range 
Inner tubes, also at the lowest point 
to $2.05 for the ordinary sizes 


recorded, are 


Production of Tires and Tubes 
Increased in March Over February 
YHIPMENTS of for the 


March amounted to 2,954,040 casings, an increase of 

15 7% over February but below 

March 1931, according to statistics released by 
Manufacturers Association 

This organization reports production of pneumatic cas 


pneumatic month of 


casings 


this vear, were 28.3% 


Che Rubbe1 


ings for March to be 3,671,090 casings, a decrease of 
5.2% under February this year and 21.3% below March 
1931, 


Pneumatic casings on hand March 3lst amounted to 
9,877,823 units, an increase of 7 over February, al- 
though 1.4% below March 31, 1931. 


The actual comparative figures are as 


> of 
/ ¢ 


follows: 


Pneumatic Casings 
Production 


Inventory 


py is 
March, 1932 954,040 3,67 1,090 9,877 823 
Feb., 1932 052,861 3,871,220 9,172,245 
March, 1931] $121,531 4,662,57¢ 10,014,490 


Consumption of Crude Rubber In 
April Marks Another Monthly Drop 


ey INSUMPTION of crude rubber by manufacturers in 
the United States for the month of April amounted 
to 25.953 long tons as compared with 27,828 long tons for 
March 1932, and represents a decrease of 6.7%, accord 
ing to statistics released by the Rubber Manufacturers As 
sociation. 
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This organization reports imports of crude rubber for 
the month of April to be 37,017 long tons, a decrease of 
12.7% below March and 20.6% under April a year ago. 

This Association estimates total domestic stocks of crude 
rubber on hand April 30, at 343,098 long tons, which com- 
pares with March 31 stocks of 334,566. April stocks show 
an increase of 2.6% above March of this year and 50.2% 
above the stocks of April 30, 1931. 

The participants in the compilation report 40,387 long 
tons of crude rubber afloat for the United States ports on 
April 30th which compares with 44,190 long tons afloat on 
March 31, 1932, and 42,525 long tons afloat on April 30, 
1931. 


Chicago Rubber Group Hears Talk 
On Latex Cements and Elects Officers 


HE Chicago Rubber Group held the last meeting of the 

season on Friday, May 13th, at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. The meeting proper was preceded by a dinner 
held in the College Inn of the Hotel. After the dinner 
the members held the annual election in the Grey Room. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
chairman, U. H. Parker, chief chemist of the Featheredge 
Rubber Company ; vice-chairman, Wm. Collier, chief chem- 
ist, Johns-Manville Corporation at Waukegan, IIl.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ben W. Lewis, technical sales department, 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 

The speaker of the evening was Wm. A. Moore of the 
Rubber Service Laboratories, Inc., whose subject was 
“Some Recent Developments in Latex Cements.” Mr. 
Moore’s talk was of timely interest and was enjoyed by 
those present. 

At the close of the discussion on Mr. Moore’s paper the 
members went on record as favoring the holding of future 
meetings at the Midland Club, Chicago. 

The Chicago Rubber Group is assisting the Chicago Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society to house the ac- 
tivities of the affiliated technical organizations in a Chemical 
Center. 


Goodrich Re-elects All Officers 
At Annual Directors Meeting 
oo D. TEW was renamed president of The B. F. 


Goodrich Company May 4 at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors in New York. 

The board meeting followed the annual meeting of stock- 
holders at which David M. Goodrich, son of the founder; 
S. M. Jett, A. H. Marks and C. B. Raymond, retiring 
directors, were re-elected. 

The entire executive roster of the company was con- 
firmed by the board. Those renamed are: 

David M. Goodrich, chairman of the board; C. B. 
Raymond, vice-chairman and vicepresident ; W. A. Means, 
vice-president ; S. B. Robertson, vice-president and general 
manager of the tire division; J. H. Connors, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the mechanical goods division; 
A. B. Newhall, vice-president and general manager of the 
footwear division; T. G. Graham, vice-president, and R. T. 
Griffiths, general manager of the sundries division. 

D. M. Goodrich, George M. Moffett, Charles S. McCain 
and S. J. Weinberg, members of the executive committee ; 
S. M. Jett, secretary; V. I. Montenyohl, treasurer; T. B. 
Tomkinson, comptroller; A. M. Moss. director of pur- 
chases; J. L. McKnight and W. E. Eakin, assistant secre- 
taries; L. L. Smith, assistant treasurer; W. M. Bechler 
and H. V. Gaertner, assistant comptroilers. 
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Exhibit of Products Made With Gastex 
Shown in New Doherty Building 


N connection with the opening early this month of the 
new Sixty Wall Tower, the 67-story building erected at 
Pine Street, New York City, by Henry L. Doherty & 

Company, an interesting exhibit of many of the Doherty 
interests is included in a large exhibition room on the first 
floor of the building. 

Among the exhibits are many of the products in which 
Gastex, the carbon black manufactured by ‘the General Atlas 
Carbon Company, is used. A number of the leading rubber 
cumpanies have contributed various of their products made 
with Gastex, among which was an interesting showing of 
belting, boots and shoes, gaskets, packing, tiling, matting, 
plumbers’ molded goods, tubing, hose, and various small 

molded articles by the U. S. Rubber Company. 

The exhibit furnished by the B. F. Goodrich Company 
included hose, tubing, typewriter platens, windshield strips, 
packing, belting, stamp gum, and boots and shoes. Products 
of other companies included all-rubber hose, soles, heels, 
and various similar products. In addition a number of 
publications were exhibited which were printed with ink 
made with Gastex. There was also shown some of the 
equipment used in rubber laboratories including a flexing 
machine and abrasion tester. In addition to the samples of 
Gastex there were shown various compounding materials 
such as clay, glue, softeners, accelerators, zinc oxide, wax, 
mineral rubber, sulphur, and whiting. Various types of 
rubber were also included—crude, reclaimed and com- 
pounded. The exhibit is open to the public and may be 
visited at any time. 
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British Goodrich to Reopen 


Stepney Tire Works at Early Date 
IEUTENANT-COMMANDER Sir Hugh Dawson, 
R. N., and Henry B. Potter, directors of the British 
Goodrich Rubber Co., have joined the board of the Stepney 
Tire & Rubber Co., which has taken over the Stepney Tire 
Works at Walthamstow. 


Comparative Tire Exports 

Ist Quarter, 1932 
REAT BRITAIN exported more tire casings during 
(; the first quarter of the present year than the United 
States. The following table, prepared by the Department 
of Commerce, sets forth the officially reported number of 
automobile casings exported from the United States, and 
the United Kingdom to foreign markets throughout the 
world; during the first quarter of 1932. The Canadian 
official statistics given include motorcycle and automobile 
casings. French export statistics covering automobile cas- 
ings and tubes are officially reported by gross weight only ; 
the number of automobile casings shown as exported is 
an estimate of 1 casing for each 10 kilograms based on the 
officially reported weight. The compilation of this table 
is rendered possible through the purchase of British and 
French export statistics from a fund established by the 

Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 

The total casings reported as shipped to a particular 
market is the equivalent of the exports into the inarket dur- 
ing the same period. Time allowance must be made for 
shipments to reach destinations. Allowances for re- — 
and trans-shipments are considerable for some countries 

No. of Casings 


ee PSOE RPE eo Fe ree 284,997 
Es el oe. See Ga SRaitiun Leek iwen 97,300 
ee ES ers re re op ere ery ol 287,213 
NE are eae 4 i ee eh a eee 177,590 

Ti ia tah i ol ane ia rs lk ed Ra ee a 847,100 





(Other news 


of the industry will be found on Pages 157-162) 


Germany's Rubber Goods Trade 

C Cae the economic plight of the world 

large and that of Germany in particular, German rub- 
ber goods exports held up well during 1931, according to 
the Department of Commerce. When serious declines were 
registered in — export trade of competing countries, the 
total value—$22,638,419—of German exports for the year 
was only 15 per cent below that in 1930, and was exceeded 
by that for the United States and United Kingdom only. 
Imports, however, were reduced materially, to a total of only 
$5,172,000—47 per cent less than the total of $9,716,000 
during 1930, and considerably increasing Germany's favor- 
able balance of trade in rubber products. 

The ability of German manufacturers to place rubber 
specialties in foreign markets at prices below those of most 
competitive goods was again responsible for their command- 
ing position in this line, and in addition almost entirely ac- 
counts for the good showing made by the export industry. 

Soft-rubber specialties—and included with them miscel- 
laneous hard-rubber goods—have always been Germany’s 
principal threat in the world rubber goods trade. The 
adaptability of German plants to the manufacture of a wide 
range of miscellaneous articles at low cost has furthered 
their success in these lines. 


Value of German Rubber-Goods Exports 


1930 
$12,821,998 
2,380,317 


Item 
Rubber specialties and impregnated fabrics... 
ROUTE SUNN MIEN jecsesvncicaas cronszerabesubonnthetacanieshd 


1931 
$12,936,785 
2,089,260 


Mechanical rubbed go0ds...........cccccccccscseseseeseseees 2,746,327 1,582,447 
NE II ion. sersesinicocinicacasnevvecndabtomunabiaaen 2,405,511 2,251,917 
IE ii irenittiincisacscsccsdacsecctebcast eae 6,130,404 3,878,010 

RMU i:iscienthatnidiibin cai biciiesitniasbliendiniastta ty chee tena $26,484,557 $22,638,419 


Mechanical rubber goods felt the pinch of the depres- 
sion to a greater extent than any of the other rubber manu- 
factures, suffering a decline of 37 per cent in quantity and 
42 per cent in value of exports during the year. Rubber 
hose accounts for the largest part of this group, 1,330,000 
kilos in 1931, and rubber belting takes up the remainder, 
with 305,000 kilos. Rubber hose exports were down 35 
per cent for the year, and the rubber belting figure dropped 
46 per cent. 

In viewing the foreign markets for German rubber 
goods, it is significant to note that the United Kingdom, a 
leading manufacturer of rubber products, is in several in- 
stances the largest outlet for German manufactures. In 
the important rubber specialties trade the United Kingdom 
was not only the best market, but increased its takings of 
German soft rubber specialties by 38 per cent, to a total of 
3.357,000 kilos. The same is true of rubberized fabrics, 
galoshes and canvas rubber-soled shoes, while in rubber 
hose, bicycle tires, and hard rubber specialties the British 
market purchases important quantities of German goods. 


The Netherlands is the second customer in importance 
to the German soft rubber specialties trade and in general 
for all rubber goods. 

In the automobile casings trade several changes are in 
evidence with the reduced export figure for the year, most 
important of which are the losses sustained in the British 
Indian, Argentine, and Czechoslovak markets. The demand 
in the former country dropped from 40,000 to 16,000 cas- 
ings; in Argentina, 78 per cent, to 6,447; and in Czecho- 
slovakia, 26 per cent, to 21,000. In Argentina the estab- 
lishment of a local manufacturing industry by two large 
American companies was, of course, responsible, while in 
the other two the critical position of the import market 
accounted for the losses. 











































Use of TANK CARS in 
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Handling Dry and Liquid 
Compounding Materials 


A Study of Two Methods of Tranporting Rubber Chemicals in Bulk — Dry 
Materials Are Now as Easily Handled in Tank Cars as Those in Liquid 


State - 


Some Liquified Compounding Materials, Heretofore Classed as Solids 


Can Be Also Effectively Handled by Tank Car 


I— Dry Materials* 


TANK CAR which handles granular commodities as 
A conveniently and efficiently as standard tank cars 

now handle liquid commodities and which may effect 
substantial economies in the rubber industry, has just been 
introduced. 

This new carrier, known as the Dry-Flo car, has been 
in trial service for more than a year carrying a variety of 
granular products. It has opened new vistas in transporta- 
tion savings, such savings not being at the expense of the 
already harassed railroads, but due to elimination of inter- 
mediary handling. The car is unloaded without manual 
labor, being equipped with interior drag chains operated by 
a motor from a central dom: 

Impressive economies are anticipated in the shipment 
of cement, lime, silica sands, arsenic, sulphur, soda ash, 
cleaning compounds, etc. 
chalk, colors, lithopone, sulphur, tale, whiting and zinc 
rubber, it is believed, 


Materials such as barytes, clays, 


oxide, used in the manufacture of 
may be economically shipped in the Dry-Flo car. 











interior of car. Cars 


sketch of the 
are loaded through six openings at the top and unloaded 


Diagrammatic new 

through a single bottom outlet. Car is divided into 

two compartments with drag chain, operated by motor, 
keeping materials moving toward the outlet 


*Data furnished Tank Car Corp Chicago ane 


New York 


It has been discovered in these days that low cost of 
transportation alone will not necessarily keep business on 
our railroads. Convenience is just as essential, and the 
remarkable convenience of this new car is sufficient to 
bring back to the railroads many attractive movements of 
eranular commodities in bulk. 

The practice today has been to ship dry granular ma- 
terials in packages, or if shipped in bulk, to handle them 
by the old-fashioned shovel and wheel-barrow methods. 
Certain exceptions exist such as the transportation of coal 
in hopper cars, and grain in box cars, but the package 
method with its old-fashioned type of handling is, in gen- 
eral, the one used today. 

Such ladings are of sufficient volume to warrant the 
installation of equipment in the car to handle these com- 
modities in bulk. 

The new tank car is water tight and is provided with 
a single outlet at the bottom through which the bulk con- 
tents of the car are uniformly unloaded at a rate best 
adapted for subsequent handling by a simple conveying 
equipment. 

Eliminates Several Handling Operations 

The new carrier eliminates two or more handling opera- 
tions, and because of these economies is expected to exert 
a far reaching influence in the marketing of those products. 
Savings as high as $2.00 a ton in shipping costs have been 
reported during the test period. These cars have a capacity 
of over sixty tons for heavy materials, and thus it can be 
seen that a saving could be effected of $120.00 on a single 
trip. 

The operation of the new car is very simple. Drag 
chain conveyors are supplied which are drawn from each 
end towards the center of the car. The lading is pulled 
along with the chains and dropped from the chains into 
the discharge opening. The chains continue upward and 
back across the top of the car to the ends. Estimates place 
the life of the unloading mechanism at many times that of 
the car itself because of the low speed of operation and 
the somewhat infrequent use of the equipment compared 
with conventional conveying equipment which oftentimes 
runs twenty-four hours a day in industrial plants. 

Dry commodities tend to pack and arch. They are of 
widely varying nature and weights, and therefore the car 
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had to be designed and perfected with an effective but very 
sturdy unloading mechanism, the operation and mainten- 
ance of which would be extremely simple and foolproof. 
The car entirely eliminates the dust nuisance, the losses 
which have been, up to now, present in the transportation 
of dry commodities, and the high cost of packaging. 

Any railroad equipment which makes it more conveni- 
ent for the shipper to use bulk shipments in railway cars 
rather than package shipments, will tend to keep the busi- 
ness on the railway lines at a profit to both the carriers 
and the shippers. 

The final production of this carrier represents almost 
two years of research and road tests. 

Among the many types of cars which are being used 





Dry-Flo Car Being Loaded 


today none is considered more important and more far 
reaching in its effects than this present one. 

As one of the results of this development, for ex- 
ample, a large contracting company has decided to use 
these cars rather than use motor trucks for transporting 








































Bottom of Dry-Flo Car Showing Conveyor and Motor 


Attached to Car’s Bottom Outlet. Cargo is Carried 
Through This Conveyor to Receiving Bin 


cement from the cement producing plants to their mixing 
plants. 

Another shipper who has been using hydrated lime in 
his manufacturing processes instead of the cheaper and 
more efficient quick lime, on account of the danger to work- 
men with the latter finds that since lime in a Dry-Flo car 
does not come in contact with human hands he ‘can now 
substitute quick lime with a very impressive saving at the 
end of the year. 

The large volume of dry commodities for which this 
car is readily adaptable makes its future comparable to 
that of the standard liquid carrier, whose numbers have 
grown from 37,000 in 1911, to approximately 175,000 in 
1931. Undoubtedly, manufacturers of many dry com- 
pounding materials, now sold in bags or barrels to the 
rubber industry, will be interested in the economies of 
shipping in these new type cars. 


II— Caustic Soda in Liquid Form* 


HE use of caustic soda in liquid form, rather than 
in solid or flake form, is comparatively new. Be- 
cause of its importance as a chemical material in the 
rubber industry a discussion of the handling of liquid 
caustic soda would seem timely. A number of the larger 
rubber companies are reported to be using this material in 
liquid form in tank car quantities. 
Some of the advantages of the liquid form may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Lower cost per 100 lbs. of NaOH delivered at plant 
where freight rate is below approximately 37c per 
100 Ibs. 

Lower cost of handling caustic soda at plant. The 
handling of liquid involves simply the transferring 
of the liquor via pipe line from tank car to stor- 
age tank and again by pipe line from ‘there to op- 
eration. 

3. Cleaner and more efficient operation. 


nN 


4. A greater factor of safety in operating which is 
natural to the convenience and efficiency with which 
liquid caustic soda can be handled. 


*Data furnished by the Columbia Alkali Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


The cold weather behavior of liquid caustic soda is no 
deterrent to the consumer who contemplates a change from 
the solid or flake forms. Large consumers today who are 
in that part of the country where severe weather is ex- 
perienced during the winter, use the liquid form the year 
round without difficulty. Tank cars and handling equip- 
ment have been perfected to the point where cold weather 
handling is no longer an operating problem. It is only 
necessary that the operators follow carefully certain routine 
procedures during cold weather months. At other times 
of the year, the handling of liquid caustic is simplicity 
itself. 

The essential equipment for handling liquid caustic 
soda in tank cars is (1) storage tanks, (2) pipe lines for 
liquor and for steam, (3) pumps, air pressure or some 
other method of forcing the liquor from tank cars to stor- 
age and from storage to operation. 


The choice and arrangement of this equipment depends 
largely upon the method used for unloading tank cars, 
which in turn is dependent upon local conditions. Four 
practical unloading methods might be suggested : 






















































































Gravity Method 

The liquid flows to storage 
own weight This is the simplest and most economical 
means of unloading, but applicable only when the storage 
the tank on the car. 


under the pressure of its 


| 


tank is below the level of 


Pumping Method 

Che liquor 1s storage by 
suitable pump, centrifugal type preferred. This method 1s 
applicable to most plant conditions and is generally thi 


transferred to means of a 


most satisfactory. 
Air Pressure Method 

The liquor is forced to storage tanks by means of air 
pressure applied over the surface of the liquor in the car 














through an inlet provided in the dome. This method is 
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economical, but used only where the lift is not too great 
and the installation of a pump not convenient. Shipper 


will not be responsible for accidents of any kind resulting 
trom unloading by this method 


Steam Syphon Method 

The liquor is caused to flow to storage by blowing a 
small amount of steam continuously into the discharge 
line. This method works satisfactorily for small lifts only 
and, of course, slight dilution will take place due to con 
densation of the steam used. 

Having determined upon the most practical unloading 
method consistent with local conditions, the final choice of 
equipment is open to the following considerations: 


Tanks 


Size and number of storage tanks necessarily is depend 


Storage 


ent upon the annual consumption of caustic soda, the time 
and the reserve supply required. 
Storage capacity should be provided for at least two to 
three weeks’ supply, and in no case should a storage tank be 
less than 12,000 to 15,000 gallons capacity. 

Storage tanks should be located inside a_ building 
wherever possible, and preferably at a point where the year 
round temperature is above 50° F. The best location is 
determined by its relationship to the point of consumption, 
available space and proximity to the siding where tank 
cars would be spotted. If tanks are located outside, they 
should be insulated to prevent difficulties in cold weather, 
but expensive insulation is not necessary or desirable. A 
two-inch layer of hair-felt, covered with weather paper, is 
quite satisfactory for this purpose and easily removed to 
make repairs. 

The most satisfactory storage tanks for liquid caustic 
soda are usually the horizontal, cylindrical type, made of 
not less than 34” boiler plate steel of riveted and welded 
construction throughout. They should be provided with a 


in transit of shipments, 
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manhole opening on top, an inlet and two outlets. One 
outlet should be flush with the bottom of the tank, to be 
used for cleaning purposes, and the other should extend 
up into the tank three or four inches, to be used for regu- 
lar supply. All outside storage tanks should be provided 
with a heating coil consisting of at least 50 ft. of 2” pipe, 
as insurance against the possibility of crystallization tak- 
ing place in cold weather. This heating coil is best located 
near the outlet of the tank. 


Pipe Lines 


All pipe lines, both to and from storage, should be either 
two-inch or three-inch, and fabricated of wrought iron or 
double strength steel. Flanged joints are preferable, with 
which a good grade of rubber gasket should be used. [or 
connecting the tank car to the discharge line, a length of 
flexible steel hose is recommended. For connecting steam 
or air lines to the car, rubber hose capable of standing high 
pressure is suggested. These flexible hose connections ob- 
viate the necessity of spotting cars at exact points, and 
are much easier to work with than permanent connections. 

Pipe lines should run inside of building wherever pos- 
sible, and should be so laid that complete drainage can be 
effected following use. Caustic liquor should never be al- 
lowed to remain in pipe lines. Also, such lines should be 
readily accessible at all times. Where lines are exposed to 
cold weather, it is preferable to insulate them, although 
this precaution is not absolutely necessary. 

Pumps 

For transferring liquid caustic, both from tank car to 
storage and from storage to process use, centrifugal pumps 
are recommended. They should be located inside a building, 
if possible, or otherwise protected from the cold weather. 
A two-inch pump will be found entirely satisfactory, and 
can often be arranged to handle both the unloading and 
distribution from storage. A centrifugal pump of good cast 
iron construction of both casing and impellor works very 
satisfactorily. 

Unloading Liquid Caustic Soda 

Fifty per cent liquid caustic soda is entirely fluid at tem- 
peratures above 55° F. Below this temperature crystals 
form and deposit in the bottom and around the sides of a 
tank car. It is absolutely essential that the liquor be in a 
thoroughly fluid state before sampling or unloading. Hence, 
during the cold weather months, it is necessary to determine 
whether or not crystals are present before any move to un- 
load the car is made. This is easily accomplished by remov- 
ing the dome cover of the car and “feeling” the bottom and 
sides of the tank with a long rod inserted through the 
opening. The car can be sampled and unloaded immediately 
if no crystals are found present as is the case eight months 
out of the year. If crystals are present the temperature of 
the liquor must be raised until they dissolve. This is done 
by passing steam through coils located in the bottom of 
every car for that purpose. 

The proper time to sample a tank car of liquid caustic 
is just prior to unloading. At this point, the mass is in an 
entirely fluid state and a representative sample is assured. 
A “drip” sample is sometimes taken during unloading by 
tapping the unloading line at some point, but we prefer the 
following method: 

Lower slowly a seven-foot length of one-half inch nickel 
pipe, with both ends open, through the dome down to the 
bottom of the car. Then seal the top either with the thumb 
or a pet cock and withdraw the pipe. Release the liquor in 
the pipe into a container suspended from the top of the 
dome on the inside. The sample thus obtained is represen- 
tative of the contents of the car. The operation is repeated 
until as large a sample as desired is obtained. 
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Improving Dealer AccouNTING 
PRACTICES in zh Rubber Industry 





Results of an Investigation by the Policyholders Service Bureau, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


N an effort to collect practical information concern- 

ing accounting services to dealers, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company made an investigation of the 
extent to which this type of service has been attempted 
by manufacturers and wholesalers, and of the methods 
employed in carrying out such programs. The results 
of this investigation as it applies to the rubber industry 
are presented in this article. 


organizations have shown incompetence and poor man- 

agement to be among the predominating causes of re- 
tail trade mortality. The instability of earnings and the 
limited business life expectancy of its dealer organization 
is a serious problem and an important source of expense 
co many manufacturers. Accounting service to dealers has 
been inaugurated primarily to improve this condition. It 
is confidently expected by most companies which have 
taken this step that, with adequate accounting methods and 
more complete and up-to-date facts about their operations, 
dealers will be better equipped to meet the demands of 
present-day competitive. business. 


fiat INS of commercial failures by credit 


The extension of accounting services to dealers on a 
comprehensive scale is a relatively recent development and 
has been limited generally to those manufacturers and 
wholesalers whose products represent the principal or a 
relatively important part of the dealer’s volume. In other 
words, manufacturers apparently question the justification 
for offering such specialized assistance to dealers who handle 
their products in direct competition with those of other 
nmianufacturers in the same field. The situation among tire 
dealers is such that usually only one manufacturer’s line is 
carried. This tends to build up a closer relationship be- 
tween producer and distributor than exists in many other 
fields. Under these circumstances it is not surprising to 
find the larger rubber companies in the forefront of those 
that have gone farthest in developing dealer accounting 
service. 

Scope of Service 


The extent to which manufacturers are undertaking to 
render accounting assistance to their dealers ranges all the 
way from furnishing occasional advice or assistance on 
specific problems to the development of a comprehensive, 
standardized system embodying a manual of accounting pro- 
cedure with a complete set of accounting records and all 
supplementary forms necessary for its operation. 

In most of the cases reviewed in the rubber industry, 
a rather extensive service is furnished. Many of the manu- 
facturers provide a complete accounting system for their 





tire dealers. The description of the system as furnished 
in the accounting manual is made as simple and non-tech- 
nical as possible so that no extensive knowledge of ac- 
counting principles is required to make the installation. 
Where outside assistance is required to put the plan in 
operation in individual instances, the suggestion is made 
that the dealer arrange for the services of a local account- 
ing firm. There are some exceptions to this practice, 
however. 
Program of the U. S. Rubber Company 

The United States Rubber Company has recently per- 
fected a simplified sales recording system and a uniform 
standard accounting system as an aid to tire dealers in 
establishing a control over their business operations. In 
addition it has also developed what is known as a “Better 
Business Program” as a means of assisting dealers along 
lines of business management. ‘This program is presented 
in the form of a manual which decribes graphically success- 
ful retailing practices. Such subjects as gross profit, oper- 
ating expense, net profit, mark-up, mark-down, inventory 
control, turnover, working capital and cash discounts, are 
discussed in language that can be readily understood by the 
average tire dealer. In this manual dealers are encouraged 
to submit monthly operating statements to the factory for 
review. With this information available, the factory execu- 
tives are in a position to furnish counsel and advice to the 
dealer for building his business and increasing his profits. 

The basis upon which the “Better Business Program” 
of the United States Rubber Company is rendered is de- 
scribed by an executive of this company as follows: 


“To assist in the installation of the simplified 
system, we suggested to the dealer that, where ad- 
visable, the services of a local accountant or book- 
keeper be secured, since the mechanics of its opera- 
tion are so simple. 

“From the General Office we have sent out a 
group of business analysts who, in cooperation with 
the dealer’s accountant or bookkeeper, will install 
and service the Standard Accounting System. There 
will be no charge to the dealer for this assistance. 

“A statistical recapitulation of dealers’ operating 
stztements will be maintained at the General Office 
to determine standards of profitable operation for 
United States tire dealers. It can also be seen that 
a record of such vital facts will also be helpful in 
formulating and establishing our marketing policies.” 


The B. F. Goodrich Company makes effective use of thie 
accounting manual in connection with its service to dealers. 










































































































This Manual of Accounts consists of five main subdivisions 
as follows: 


1. Instructions as to How to Open the Books. This 
includes a designation of the books required, the 
facts that must be known, and a sample 


set of opening entries. 


initial 


2. Use of the Journals. This section contains a 
brief description of the various books of original 
entry, together with the method of recording 
various types of business transactions. Sample 
pages are included in the manual for illustration. 
The Ledgers. The method of operating the gen 
eral ledger and subsidiary ledgers for accounts 


w 


receivable and accounts payable is described. 
There is a suggested list of general ledger ac- 
counts, divided into five classifications, viz., As 
sets, Liabilities, Capital, Trading Accounts and 
Profit and Loss Accounts other than Trading. 


4. Closing the Books. This includes a brief dis 
cussion of the procedure necessary in closing a 
set of books preparatory to making up a financial 
statement, including an example of the method 
of closing income and expense accounts to profit 
and loss. 

Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Statement. 
Specimen copies of a balance sheet and operating 
statement illustrate the method of making up 
these statements as described in this section. 


uw 


The introduction of this system to Goodrich dealers 
‘s carried on through the sales organization. The installa- 
tion of the system, however, is left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the dealer. In most cases there is no super- 
vision of the installation on the part of the sales repre- 
sentative although questions covering the operation of the 
system may be referred to the auditor of the company 
at Akron, Ohio. 

Use of Outside Facilities 


An interesting point in connection with the dealer 
accounting system of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany is the method of installation followed. Arrangements 
have been made with a prominent firm of public account- 
ants to assist dealers at their own expense in the instal- 
lation and operation of the system. This firm maintains 
branch offices in many cities, and through cooperative 
arrangements with associated firms is able to provide ac- 
counting service for a great majority of dealers. Previous 
to this arrangement, the Goodyear Company made a num- 
ber of installations with its own organization as a means 
of securing first hand experience and information on the 
application of the system. 

Analysis of Operating Results 


Many manufacturers emphasize the use of the account- 
ing information for purposes of control through the de- 
velopment of operating statistics. Indeed, this utilization 
of figures is claimed to be one of the most important direct 
results of a successful dealer installation. This phase of a 
dealer accounting system as it has been developed by the 
Seiberling Rubber Company, is explained by an official 
of this company as follows: 

. we run a dealer budget plan. This is a ser- 
vice offered to the dealer but not demanded of the 
dealer. We endeavor to get each dealer into our 
budget control work. We send to each dealer who 
enrolls a standard simplified form of accounting. 
We endeavor to get the dealers to send to this de- 
partment each month a statement of their opera- 


tions, showing their sales by departments, cost of 
merchandise, expenses by items and profit or loss. 
Then we make a study of each report and send back 
to each dealer an analysis of his operations, com- 
pared item by item with the average of ail dealérs 
reporting, and also compared item by item with the 
best results obtained by dealers. 

“We then comment as to where we feel the dealer 
may well concentrate his efforts in order to improve 
his position.” 

The “Better Business Program” of the United States 
Rubber Company, previously mentioned, presents through 
a series of charts the fundamental facts concerning the 
dealer’s business that should be constantly kept in mind. 
for example, the importance of maintaining an adequate 
mark-up, the danger of indiscriminate price cutting and 
other factors which affect a satisfactory margin of profit 
are individually stressed. By following these principles in- 
telligently, the dealer is able to build up operating statistics 
oi important value through his accounting installation. 


Securing Dealer Participation 


The adoption by the dealer of a uniform accounting 
system is usually maintained on a voluntary basis. How- 
ever, various methods are employed by the manufacturers 
for securing such participation. No special form of an- 
nouncement is used by The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company to advertise its dealer bookkeeping system, but 
this service has been given frequent publicity in weekly 
publications to the salesmen, in monthly publications to 
dealers, and in other miscellaneous literature. Letters an- 
nouncing the plan have been sent also to certain dealers. 

The United States Rubber Company contacts its deal- 
ers through its sales personnel as a means of securing their 
participation in its Better Business Program.” This 
campaign is conducted on a nation-wide basis. The per- 
sonal solicitation is supported by a descriptive broadside 
mailed to a selected list of dealers, stressing the fact that 
the “Better Business” system of records makes it easy for 
every dealer: 

“1. To be a more intelligent business man, 

2. To increase his business volume, 

3. To increase his margin of profit, 

4. To know at all times where his business stands.” 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, in connection with its 
accounting service to dealers, has prepared a booklet en- 
titled “Helpful Information for Goodrich Dealers,” which 
serves to introduce the uniform bookkeeping system that 
has been developed. This booklet, which is relatively simple 
in form, discusses various phases of the financial side of 
the retail tire business under the following five headings: 


1. Financial Fitness—This is concerned with the 
subjects of cash requirements, credit extension 
and collections, and the general principles of ef- 
fective financial management. 


2. Discussion of Establishment—This section dis- 
cusses the subjects of store location, equipment, 
maintenance and arrangement, personnel manage- 
ment and other general operating problems. 


w 


Application—This is largely inspirational in char- 

acter covering such topics as “Think Through to 

Conclusions,” “Cooperating With Others” and 

“Will to Win.” 

4. Method and Chart for Rating the Business—This 

presents a form for the dealer to use in analyz- 
(Concluded on page 155) 
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New York Rubber Group, A.C.S., 
Hears Papers on Variety of Subjects 


Over 100 Member Hold First Meeting of the Year — Dinner 
And Entertainment Precede Presentation of Papers — Holt 


Gives 


HE first meeting of the year of the New York Group 

A.C.S., was held on the evening of Wednesday, May 

18, at the Club rooms of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. The 
meeting was attended by 100 members and guests with 
John S. Coe, of Naugatuck Chemical Company, presiding 
as chairman. 

Immediately following an excellent dinner, Walter 
Grote, chairman of the entertainment committee, introduced 
the humorist of the evening William Kelgard, whose flow 
of after-dinner stories was thoroughly enjoyed. After a 
brief intermission to give an opportunity to clear away the 
tables the regular meeting was started but not before Mr. 
Grote performed one of his baffling card tricks. 

Chairman Coe announced that tentative plans had been 
laid for holding two more meetings during the year, one 
probably October 5 and the other in December, as usual. 
Details of the programs would be sent to members well in 
advance of the meetings. He next introduced E. G. Holt, 
chief of the Rubber Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., who spoke informally on “Af- 
fairs in Washington,” with special emphasis on the proposed 
rubber tax plans and the latest statistics bearing on the 
industry. 

G. D. Kratz, consulting engineer and well-known rubber 
technologist followed with a talk on the “Trend in the Use 
of Latex.” He, in turn, was followed by H. N. Norris, 
of the engineering staff of the Western Electric Company, 
who read a paper on the “Applications of Rubber in the 
Plating Industry.” 

The evening ended with a talk by A. M. Ragsdale, of the 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, on “Air Conditioning in 
Railway Cars, Homes, Stores, etc.” Mr. Ragsdale’s talk 
was profusely illustrated with slides. 

3rief abstracts of the talks delivered before the New 
York Group follow: 


Rubber Affairs in Washington and Late Rubber Statistics 
E. G, Hoitr 


oe plans on rubber are still in an uncertain stage and it is 
not predictable just what Congress will do in the matter but 
some form of manufacturers sales tax on rubber products may be 
expected, In reviewing the statistical position of crude rubber since 
the first of the current year it was pointed out that production is 
still exceeding consumption by about 5 per cent in spite of low prices 
and the cessation of tapping over a large area. It is predicted that 
world production will reach 807,000 tons for 1932, with world con- 
sumption of around 640,000 tons. In the international trade in rubber 
products, markets are being hampered by all manner of restriction 
measures in the form of tariffs, quotas, exchange and lost purchasing 
power. Rubber belting is the only item to show improvement. 
Over 40 per cent of all belting exported today is rubber belting. 
Rubber footwear has been particularly hard hit in foreign markets. 


Discouraging Statistics — Kratz 


Talks 


on Latex 


(tur exports have dropped from over 10,000,000 pairs in 1929 to 
probably less than 1,500,000 in 1932. The United States has yielded 
first place in footwear exports to Japan and now actually re- 
ceiving more cheap Japanese rubber footwear into this country than 
we are exporting, 


Trends in the Use of Latex 
G. D. Kratz 

ATEX should be considered in the light of a new material in its 

applications to fields outside the rubber goods manufacturing 
industry. Its applications in other industries, such as the cordage, 
textile, water-proofing and other industries is growing constantly. 
The surface for new developments along these lines has merely been 
scratched, The important point in introducing latex to a new use 
is the proper solution for the specific problem. The simplicity in 
the matter of the application of latex and its economies were also 
stressed, The example was cited of the cordage industry which has 
been endeavoring to obtain waterproof properties for certain classes 
of twine. The introduction of latex in the same dyeing and im- 
pregnating solution heretofore used, brought the desired result. 
Future application of latex in commercial uses, entirely aside from 
rubber goods, opens up wide opportunities. 

A word of warning was added that due to the comparatively 
easy method of manufacture with less costly equipment when latex 
is used, there may be an influx of smaller rubber factories which can 
get started at a very small investment, but whose products may do 
considerable harm to the industry in general. 


Application of Rubber in the Plating Industry 
H. N. Norrts 


HEREVER acid is used there may be an opportunity for 

some application of rubber in connection with the attend- 
ant equipment. This has proved to be true in the plating industry 
where rubber covered racks have been particularly effective and 
economical. The author reviewed the electro-plating process with 
the use of racks and illustrated with samples of the various styles 
of racks, the advantages of each method of rubber coating, i, e., 
the anode process, hard rubber, dipping and soft rubber coatings. 
The economies in point of labor, time and maintenance of the racks 
stressed. Rubber covered racks have become the accepted 
type of rack for electro plating, 


were 


Air Conditioning in Railway Cars, Homes, Stores, Etc. 
A. M. RAGSDALE 


EVIEWED the history of air conditioning on railway cars. 

Motion of the train, dust and dirt, etc., brought up new prob- 
lems. Baltimore and Ohio the first line to air condition their cars. 
Reviewed the differences between electric refrigeration, ice, and the 
steam ejector principle. The author favors the latter principle for 
most instances in railway work. Steam brought direct from the 
All the author’s remarks were illustrated by slides. 
Other air conditioning units were shown, such as used effectively 
for small meeting halls, homes, stores, offices, etc. 


locomotive. 
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Stocks of TIRES 


Drop Since Last Official Survey 


Semi Annual Department of Commerce Figure Shows 


Dealer Only Holding 66.2 


Held Last Year Fewer 


HE regular semi-annual survey of tire stocks in 
hands of dealers, conducted since 1924 by the Rubber 
Division of the Department of Commerce, shows the 
accompanying comparab le statistics, as of April 1, for stocks 
held by independent retailers in 1932 as against 1931. The 
number of reports received from dealers having stocks of 
casings was 4,678 less than in April, 1931 The average 
number of automobile casings per dealer was 66.2 on April 


1, 1932, compared with /8.4 a year previous. 


Dealers’ Stocks of Tires 


der 
, ’ per Number Report per 
r mo Dealer 
Total nals ‘ a4 0.9 $029 66 
otal « ‘ J 
High pressure | ( d $52 16,71 12.1 
n : > ena? 
Inner tubes 5,54 6.9 , 195,848 1,188 aU é 
Pe ; 1.8 14,589 818 g 


High pressure casings including both passenger car 
and truck sizes, which accounted for 14.7 per cent of total 
stocks reported April 1, 1931, amounted to only 12.7 per 
cent of the total reported this year. 

An analysis by volume groups has been prepared of the 
reports from dealers having stocks of A greater 
percentage of the reports fell into the groups of less than 
present survey, compared with 1931. 


casings. 


25 casings in the 
Dealers by Volume of Stock 


d {pril l, 1932 ; 





Number Per Cent Numbe> 

of of Total of 
Dealers Dealers Casings 
Less than 10 4,951 20.61 24,388 
10-24 6,640 27.63 106.520 
25-49 5,338 22.21 187,053 
50-99 3,779 15.73 257,674 
100-199 1,913 7.96 258,623 
200-299 572 2.38 136,424 
300-399 275 1.15 92,993 
400-999 428 1.78 250,080 
1.000 and Over 33 0.55 277,180 
Total 24,029 100.00 1,590,935 


The tendency of dealers to concentrate on a single make 
of tires is shown clearly in the following percentage table, 
covering April 1 surveys from 1925 to 1932, inclusive. 
Less than 5 per cent of the dealers handle more than two 


makes now, as compared with 20.5 per cent in 1925; the 


Number of Makes Handled by Dealers 
(Percentages of Total) 


No. of Makes 1929 1930 1931 1932 
One 58.5 68.3 70.0 71.5 
Two 30.7 24.9 24.0 23.6 
Three 7.3 4.7 41 3.6 
Four, Five and Six 3.5 2.1 1.9 1.3 

Totals 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Casings 


Tire 


Average 
As Compared With 78.4 


Dealers Send In Returns 


percentage concentrating efforts on a single make has in- 
creased from 43.2 per cent to 71.5 per cent. 

In the survey of April 1, 1931, stocks of tires held by 
leading mass distributors were reported for the first time. 
That report covered stocks held by (a) the two principal 
mail-order houses and their chains of stores; (b) two sup- 
ply companies merchandising special brand tires (one prin- 
cipally through its own stores, and the other principally 
through retail outlets of oil companies), and also a third 
independent chain system; and by (c) three tire manufac- 
turing companies through chain-store systems operated 
controlled by the companies. Under (c) reports included 
from two companies covered only stores reporting stocks of 
over 500 casings on April 1, 1931. 

Method of Calculation 

The report of the October 1931 and April 1932 surveys 
cover similarly complete returns from identically the same 
distributors under (a) and (b), but an attempt was made 
to secure more complete information under (c), which 
covers reports, regardless of size of stocks, received from 
the three tire company controlled chains included April 1931, 
and in addition covers returns from stores operated by five 
other tire manufacturing companies, and stocks reported 
by a few stores operated by an oil distributing company. 
Complete figures of stocks held in retail outlets described 
under (c) were not received from all companies; if com- 
plete returns had been received from the remaining com- 
panies, and if the average stock per store had been the same 
as for the stores which did report for the same companies, 
total October 1 stocks shown below would have been in- 
creased by fully 400,000 casings and by an equal number of 
inner tubes. Similarly, the April 1, 1932, stocks would have 
been increased by about 360,000 casings and an equal num- 
ber of inner tubes. 

Stocks of Mass Distributors 

With the above explanation as a basis, the following table 
is given showing the stocks reported by mass distributors 
April 1 and October 1, 1931, and April 1, 1932. 


April1,1931 October 1,1931 April 1, 1932 
Total casings .1,402,115 1,987,284 1 592,271 
Total inner tubes - 1,547,586 1,847,440 1,7 75°194 


Total solids, etc. , ma 854 3,350 4,509 
High pressure casings 47,000* 229,438** 167,395 
*Incomplete figure, item not reported by several firms 
**Including estimate for one firm. 


Mass distributors’ stocks of casings, including those not 
reported, estimated at 1,800,000, are approximately the same 
as in April, 1931, but 500,000 less than in October, 1931. 
Stocks held by independent dealers, estimated at 4,650,000 
April 1, 1932, were about 450,000 more than in October, 
1931, but about 840,000 less than for April, 1931; these 
estimates assume that the number of active independent 
dealers is approximately 70,000. 
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Dealer Accounting Practices 


(Continued from page 152) 


ing and rating his own business from a man- 
agement standpoint. 


5. More Retail Sales—More Retail Profits—This 
summarizes the program for Goodrich dealers 
for the current year. 


Other factors have contributed to the development of 
the dealer accounting service. In some cases the need for 
etter accounting records in connection with the computa- 
tion of Federal and State taxes has been cited as having 
influenced interest in this direction. In other cases, it is 
stated that, through improved accounting methods, the 
dealer is able to secure more satisfactory bank credit, be- 
cause he can present a more complete statement of opera- 
tions. The benefits accruing through the assistance to 
dealers in improving accounting methods are still largely 
potential, inasmuch as this work is still relatively in its 
preliminary stages in most of the cases studied. 


Firestone Tire for Tractors 


HE Firestone Tire and Rubber Company have an- 

nounced a major development in tire construction— 
in their new low-pressure tire for four-wheel drive tractors 
in switching railroad cars. The tire has been developed 
specifically for this service after considerable experimenta- 
tion and it has now been specified as original equipment 
on the Massey-Harris Company GP tractor for switch- 
ing yard use. 

It is claimed that with this new tire the four-wheel 
drive tractor does the work of a switching engine, moving 
freight cars and locomotives around warehouses, repair 
shops and switch yards. It is adapted to varied and un- 
usual conditions in railroad yards, freight yards, material 
yards and stations—and in addition to switching uses, it 
can be used on any other work a tractor can do. 

The tires are 48 x 12 size, of six ply construction, 
operated at only 15 pounds air pressure. The low pressure 
and large contact area make it possible for these tires to 
cross ordinary railroad tracks without any undue bumping 
or jarring of the machine. They also provide sufficient 
traction to move a long string of freight cars. Use of 
tractors so equipped offers quite a possibility and it will be 
possible for a tractor to run over the tracks or around 
trains to get at a particular car which is to be moved with- 
out switching an entire string of cars that might be in the 
way as in the case an ordinary engine were used. They 
may also be economical, in small cities or small yards, 
where only a few cars are to be moved each day. 

The operation of these tractors with the new Firestone 
tires has been inspected by railroad men and given high 
praise, 


Color Dispersion 


UCH improved covering power may be obtained from 

pigment colors if they are mixed into a thick paste 
in a dilute soap water solution before milling into the rub- 
ber. No trouble need be anticipated from the water used 
as it is all evaporated during the milling operation. This 
method produces appreciable economies in color costs and 
eliminates the hazard of dry colors flying about the mill 
room.—R. R. Olin Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 
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Goodyear Rail-Car Tire 
A°® REPORTED in a recent issue of THE RuBBER AGE 


the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company has received 
the rights to manufacture in the United States, the new 
Michelin rail-car tire, which has been already tried out with 
success in Europe and at home. The accompanying illus- 
tration presents a cross-section of the new tire. 

The tire, carrying 85 pounds of air pressure and con- 
structed similar to an automobile tire, is equipped with a 
demountable rim and wheel which has a steel guiding flange 
to prevent the tire from leaving the track. A safety ring 
made of wood is bolted to the center of the rim and the 
tire is shaped to fit around it. Purpose of the safety ring 
is to prevent the tire from running flat in case of puncture. 
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CROSS SECTION 
OF RAIL 


The coach with a punctured tire can proceed under slower 
speed to the next station, where a quick change to another 
tire can be made. However, possibilities of flat rail tires 
are less likely than on ordinary highways because steel rails 
are nearly always smooth and free from nails, tacks or 
glass. ‘ 

On track curves the quarter-inch clearance between the 
guiding flange and the rail is taken up when the coach 
takes the curve. 

There is an insulated rubber pad between the parts that 
make up the lower section of the guiding flange which ab- 
sorbs any slight noises at the point of contact with the flange 
and rail. 

The rail tire has a load capacity of 1,650 pounds per 
tire and the new coaches constructed of stainless steel have 
a weight of 11,000 pounds, as compared with as high as 
150,000 pounds for the large Pullman cars. 

Pneumatic rail tires will, in all probability, find their 
immediate usefulness on railway coaches used on short 
runs where the traffic is too light to justify the expense 
of locomotive and coaches. 
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r SNETE question whether rubber is one form or an 
other is to be taxed under the pending Federal 
w before Congress, is still uncer- 
tain \ fortnight ago the Senate Finance Committee re 
ported favorably on a straight import tax of 5 cents per 
pound on crude rubber [he market flurried. Manufa 
turers and traders went into a huddle and now the plan 
‘s to offer an amendment in the form of a manufacturer's 
sales tax, based on a proposed rate of 3 cents per pound 
per tire and 5 cents per pound for inner tubes. A more 
ridiculous method of tax levying can hardly be conceived 
If crude rubber is to be ultimately taxed, it would seem 
that the import duty idea, as an expedient measure, would 
be far preferable. On the other hand if such a tax is levied, 
in order to equalize the inventory values of those con 


] 


panies holding large stocks and those smaller concerns 


who have only light stocks on hand, some provision should 
be made to tax all such stocks as and when they are put 
into manufacture In other words, a consumption tax 
on present stocks on hand should also be enacted, under 
which these present stocks would be made to yield a part 
of the desired revenue. Otherwise, with stocks now on 
hand totaling possibly a year’s supply, the import tax 
feature would be frustrated to an extent of 350,000 tons 
of rubber now lying in storage and in hands of manufac- 


turers 


Import And ¢ consumption 


Tires and Tubes Tax 


re | r 57 lbs.* 
$35.397.920.00 
hye 17() » 25 Ibs 
6.252.683.00 
$41.650.603.00 
” sold les tas ] ? R 7H 000 @ 
, ° © 4 104 1 9¢ (Ww) 
hes sold in Ist ter |] 4 8918000 a 
»S Ih 1.114,750.00 
ba ppee j ‘ , ( rter $ 7.308.946.00 
estimated | ; Ven $29 235,784.00 
*Awerage t we t \ ‘ be weight 
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A Rubber Tax Proposal 


The larger rubber companies with stocks on hand have 
not opposed the 5 cent import tax idea presumably because 
they can profit handsomely in the adjustment of their in- 
ventories. The opposition to the tax has come largely 
from the smaller company with no sizable stocks on hand 
or on contract. The import tax, supplemented by the con- 
sumption tax on present stocks would remove the objec- 
tion of the small factory and place all the rubber industry 
on an equal basis as far as inventory values are concerned. 

But the salient point in any discussion on rubber taxa- 
tion is the question of the amount of revenue to be de- 
rived in this serious hour of Governmental need from the 
two proposed methods, i.e., a manufacturer’s sales tax on 
tires and tubes or an import duty of 5 cents per pound on 
crude rubber, supplemented by a consumption tax as sug- 
gested above, applicable to present stocks on hand. 

The accompanying table has been prepared to show the 
comparative revenue to be expected from the two methods 
based on the latest official import figures and best estimates 
of the production for the ensuing year. In estimating 
the volume of imports of crude rubber for 1932, the very 
conservative figure of only one half of 1931 imports has 
been taken. 

The table speaks for itself. If the maximum revenue 
is desired, with an equitable levy on the whole industry, the 
import tax combined with the consumption tax provision, 

| 1 


would seem to be the form of taxation to be a lopted. 


Potential Revenue From Tax On Automobile Tires and Tubes 
v3. 


Tax On Crude Rubber 


Crude Rubber Import and Consumption Tax 


{ ised "ra f S ents per ?f 


Stock on hand in U. S.* 343,000 tons @ 
$112 ton . illite — $38,416,000.00 
Stock afloat? 50,000 tons @ $112 ton 5. 600,000.00 
$44 076,000.00 

Imports for period May 1, 1932—May 1, 1933 

assumed at 4% of 1931: 247,000 tons @ $112 
per ton " ~ ——— = $27 664,000.00 

mated Revenue for ea ’ 

Vay 1, 1933 ~ - i , $7 1,740,000.00 


"As of May 1, 
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BUYERS NOT LIABLE 
FOR RUBBER DUTY TAX 


In connection with the possible imposition 
f{ an import duty on crude rubber and in 
view of the questions raised by members of 
the Rubber Exchange of New York, as to 
vhether the buyer or seller would be liable 
for such tax, the Exchange has issued the 
following statement to clear up the situa- 
tion: 

“The board of governors is in receipt of 
inquiries as to whether or not the buyer, 
under exchange contracts, may be required to 
issume Or pay any import duty or import tax 
which may be levied upon the importation of 
rubber into the United States. 

“This question is purely a question of 
law, and accordingly the board has sought 
and obtained advice of counsel. That advice 
is to the effect that under the forms of 
contract of this exchange and under its by- 
laws, rules and regulations, there is no basis 
for requiring the buyer to assume or pay 
the amount of any import duty or import 
tax which the United States may levy upon 
he importation of rubber, unless, and to 
the extent that the Act of Congress, as 
issed, specifically imposes such duty or tax 
ipon the buyer.” 

The question has been raised following the 
ction of the Senate Finance Committee in 
nserting a duty of 5 cents a pound on all 
rude rubber imports in the revenue bill. 
[his provision of the bill was subsequently 
lropped, however, and a form of manufac- 


, , , 
rs sales tax has been substituted 


Thermoid Shows Loss 

[he Thermoid Company, Trenton, N. J., 
nd wholly owned subsidiaries report for 
uarter ended March 31, 1932, net loss of 
$106,685 after depreciation, interest, etc., 
nparing with net loss of $101,679 in first 
uarter of 1931. Current assets as of March 
1, last, including $506,286 cash and govern- 
ment bonds, amounted to $1,919,512 and 
irrent liabilities were $247,430. This com- 
ures with cash of $603,718, current assets 

$2,115,847 and current liabilities of $333,- 
9 on December 31, 1931. 


Dayton to Increase Output 

\ considerable step-up in production of 
tires and tubes is expected at the Dayton 
-ubber Manufacturing Company, Dayton, 
O., as a consequence of the addition of 600 
ew dealer outlets to the concern’s field 
rganization. 

Announcement of the new dealers was 
ade recently by John A. MacMillan, presi- 
ent and general manager of the company. 


TTT Tee ec ee ee 


I. R. I. Fellowships 


Announcement was recently made of the 
election of E. R. Bridgwater, of E. I. Du- 
pont de Nemours and Company, and H. E. 
Elden, Dunlop Tire and Rubber Company, 
to Fellowships in the Institution of the Rub- 
ber Industry. 

The Institution elects very few to this 
honor during any one year. Among the 
American and Canadian rubber chemists who 
have been so honored are: John M. Bierer, 
C. R. Boggs, R. P. Dinsmore, W. C. Geer, 
Dr. A. A. Somerville, Dr. David Spence, 
Prof. G. Stafford Whitby, W. B. Wiegand 
and Dr. H. A. Winkelmann. 





ee 


Foster Rubber Reorganizes 

The stockholders of the Foster Rubber 
Company, Poston, Mass., manufacturers of 
the Catspaw Cushion Heel, held a special 
meeting on May 6, at Boston, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the directors from three 
to five and elected Benjamin H. Pratt as 
president and director and Herbert J. Pratt 
was made the other member of the board 
which now consists of Benjamin H. Pratt, 
Donald B. Kingsbury, Herman L. Beal, 
Herbert J. Pratt and Margaret E. Kiley. 

Benjamin H. Pratt, the new president, is 
a brother of the late Daniel S,. Pratt, who 
spent his entire life in the rubber business, 
and who for so many vears was widely 
known throughout the United States as Dan 
Pratt, “The Cat’s Paw Man.” 

The change in the personnel of the Foster 
Rubber Company means that the Pratt fam- 
ily is getting behind the new organization in 
a vigorous and aggressive way. For many 
years the Catspaw heel was well-known in 
the trade and the management back of the 
new organization states that they intend to 
bring it back to the position it occupied in 
former times. 


Flower City May Move 

Negotiations are reported in progress at 
Fostoria, O.. for the establishment there of 
the Flower City Rubber Company, now lo- 
cated at Monroe, Mich. A site has been 
approved by officials of the company but 
the proposition is contingent upon a loan 
from Fostoria business men, to take care of 
the necessary moving expenses and to start 
operations. Bank failures in Michigan, 
which have tied up the funds of the rubber 
concern, are given as the reason for seeking 
a new location 

Products of the company include rubber 
gloves, stair treads and balloons. 


GOODYEAR EXTENDS ITS 
AIRSHIP FLEET ACTIVITIES 


Announcement was made from Akron re- 
cently by President P. W. Litchfield that 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., builders 
of the Navy airship, the U. S. S. Akron, 
had leased the southwest corner of Pal- 
Waukee Airport on the Milwaukee highway 
from Chicago and would erect a hangar or 
dock there for the use of one of the com- 
pany’s non-rigid airships. 

The airship dock will be 160 feet long by 
62 feet wide by 65 feet high and will be 
built by the Austin Company, construction 
to start at once. The building is expected 
to be ready for occupancy by the middle of 
June. 

The airship Puritan, which returned to 
Akron this week after operating at Miami, 
Florida all winter, is scheduled to be flown 
to Chicago and to operate from the new 
dock as soon as the building is finished. 

The Puritan, which will carry six pass- 
engers, is 140 feet long, has a diameter of 
39 feet, and is inflated with 112,000 cubic 
feet of non-inflammable helium gas, helium 
being used exclusively by the Goodyear fleet. 

The Goodyear company owns or leases 
similar docks at Akron, Los Angeles, Gads- 
den, Alabama and at New York City, using 
these as bases for the operations of its 
six ships, the Defender, Puritan, V olunteer, 
Reliance, Pilgrim, and its newest ship, the 
Resolute, operating in New York. 

The Goodyear fleet of airships is the only 
privately-owned assembly of airships in the 
world, The fleet was started in 1925 with 
the building of the Pilgrim, other ships 
being added from time to time. 


Goodyear Appeals Decision 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
has filed an appeal in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of Cincinnati, O., against the decree 
awarding the Overman Cushion Tire Com- 
pany and others, an injunction and account- 
ing for alleged patent infringement. The 
injunction was recently granted in the Fed- 
eral court at Cleveland. 


Visit Goodrich Plant 


Twenty officers and sixty enlisted men of 
the U. S. Army Quartermaster’s Corps 
Motor Transport School, Camp Holabird, 
Md., visited the B. F. Goodrich Company 
May 20 on their annual motor trip through 
the middle-west. They came to Akron from 
Youngstown, according to advice from Col. 
Edgar S. Stayer, camp commandant. Major 
J. H. Johnson was in command of the 
group. 
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ABANDONS 
TO BUY FISK 


GENERAL 
PLAN 


William O'Neil, president t the General 
Tire and Rubber Comy announced on 
May 9, that any negotiations looking to- 
ward the purchase of the Fisk Rubber Com 
pany by General were definitely off. He 


intimated, according to press despatches, that 


overtures on the part of Fisk had been made 
committee ol 
by representatives of the receiver at Fisk, 
Charles A failed be- 


an inability to 


either by the reorganization 


Dana, but negotiations 


cause ol agree On price 


The Fisk-General Tire rumor is one of a 
series that has excited mment since affairs 
of the Chicopee Falls concern were thrust 


into the limelight with appointment of re 


ceivers over two years ago 


Goodrich Veteran Retires 
Edward Christopher “Ed” Wilhelm, old- 
est employee of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany in point of service and one of the best 
known men in the processing field of the 
rubber industry has retired after 43 years 
of continuous service with the Goodrich 


“Ed” as he is known to thousands, 


to the service annuity 


company 


has been transferred 


com 


nan 
pan 


payroll oft the 

Starting in life as a construction laborer, 
Wilhelm had his first contact with the rub 
ber industry in of a tubing 
After work- 
other fields, 


1887 as perator 
machine at the Goodrich plant 

ing 16 months he left to go into 
but returned in 1889 as a calender helper 
He has been in the employ of the Goodrich 
company ever since, and has completed a 
total of 45 


Specializing in 


years Ol service 
calendering, Wilhelm is 


recognized as one of the outstanding experts 


in this field He calendered the rubber 
compounds for most the first automobile 
tire 

Promoted to calender supervisor, in charge 
of Mill One and Mill Two calender rooms, 


Wilhelm played a large part in the improve- 
I | I 
calendering methods made possible 
by new machines and intr 


“weftless” calender Since 1927, Wilhelm 


ments of 
duction of the 


has been the expert alendering in the 


technical department of the Goodrich con 
pany processing divi 
Rubber Exports Drop 

Shipments of crude rubber to the United 
States during April, from British Malaya, 
amounted to 21,537 tor according to cable 
advices to the Rubber Exchange of New 
York, Inc., as compared with 24,254 tons 
during March and with 29,021 tons during 
April, 1931, a decline of 11% and 25.8%, 
respectively 

Smaller rubber shipments also were re 
corded last month to the United Kingdom, 
Continental countries and to Japan. Those 
to British possessions and “other countries” 


increased 


McClaren Steps Up Output 
With ticall 


production now practically at ca 
pacity, the McClaren 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 

1! 


persons on its pay rol 


Rubber Company of 


now has approximately 400 


according to a report 


from the company’s gene ral offices 


Symposium on Rubber 
The American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 131: Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is publishing in book form the papers 


~pruce 


constituting the symposium on rubber, held 
at the meeting of the 
Society, in bound in blue 
cloth, 
fusely illustrated. 
able June 15, at 
prepaid 


Cleveland regional 
March, It is 
160 pp. 6 by 9 inches, and is pro- 
The book wiil be avail- 
$1 75 per 


ce py, pt stage 


" PUMA AADEYEREDL LUNDA LOATH Ua 


Rim Meets 


Che yearbook committee of the Tire and 
Rim Association May 5 at the May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, under the chair- 
manship of C. E. Bonnett of Cleveland, asso- 
ciation secretary, to prepare its annual year- 


UN UUUALOOUONONA LUT 


Committee 
met 
book on sti ndardization of tires and rims. 


The Mr. Bonnett 
said, was to prepare in permanent form the 


purpose of the session, 


decision of the association on tire and rim 


its annual meeting. Representatives 


of all principal rubber companies attended. 


sizes at 


Cabot Rebuilds After Fire 


Reconstruction is progressing rapidly at 
the Pampa carbon black plant of the God- 
Cabot, Inc., which was partially de- 
stroyed last month by fire. The press room 
and part of the packing house will be re- 


built with improved equipment. 


frey | 


The fire was the most severe in the his- 
tory of the carbon black industry and caused 
a complete shutdown of this large plant. 


PLANTATION CO. ENTERS 
MANUFACTURING BUSINESS 
situ 


taken 
Investment 


to the rubber 
British 


Finance 


An interesting angle 
it affects 


Roeburne 


ition as investors 1s 


by the and 
British rubber plantation com- 


estates in Johore. 


Company, a 


pany, with large 


In a circular to shareholders the directors 


material has to be 


state: “When the raw 

sold at an uneconomic price, and at the 
same time manufactured articles can be sold 
at a profit, it is the opinion of your board 


that your company should put itself in a 


position to earn profits by entering the 


manutacturing side of the business.” 


[he directors are therefore asking the 


approval otf shareholders to control 
of the Bath Rubber Mills, 
state is a well-established and successful un- 


dertaking 


acquire 
Ltd., which they 
engaged in the manufacture of 
rubber flooring, tennis balls and other rub- 
ber articles. 

The directors state that they have 
contracts for supplying 


already 


secured important 


flooring and also have a valuable 


contract with one of the largest chain stores 


rubber 


Great Britain, calling for the supply of 
0,000 tennis 


in 
35 balls per annum. 


will 
this ac- 


The reconstruction of the company 


be carried out in connection with 
quisition, and its finances placed on a sound 
The convinced that 
these proposals are adopted, and a 
protective tariff company’s 
future prospects should be assured. 


basis directors are 
when 


granted, the 


OFFER HOME GARDENS 
TO HELP EMPLOYES 


























































































In a further effort to assist their employes 
during the present depression, the larger 
companies in the Akron district are open- 
ing up additional acreage for allotment to 
their workers for home gardens. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company an- 
nounced the opening of a 48-acre tract east 
of the Firestone public golf course which 
will provide room for 500 gardens in ad- 
dition to the 175 south of Wilbeth Rd. at 
Girard St. 

B. F. Goodrich Company 
an extensive program, A, C 
is in charge of this work announces, 


is working out 

Sprague, who 
Defi- 
nite designation of plots will be made short- 
ly. 

At Goodyear a 20-acre tract on company 
property at Massillon Road between Weston 
and Seiberling St. has been pre- 
pared. S. S. Wrobleski of the employment 
division is in charge of the program. 

In connection with each of these projects 
the companies will Standard Red 
to the gardeners. 


Road 


prov ide 


Cross seed sets 


Pharis Working Full Time 
The Pharis Tire and Rubber Company, 
working 


Columbus, O., is 
at capacity, with a full force, to fill orders 


reported to be 
already on the company’s books. It is ex- 
pected that this activity continue for 
several months. Over 500 persons are being 


will 


employed. 


Berzen. Inc.. Moves 


Nat E. Berzen, Inc., dealers in scrap rub- 
ber, have announced the removal of their 
offices from 11 West 42nd Street to 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Nat E. Berzen, 
president of the concern, is chairman of the 


scrap rubber division of the National As- 
sociation of Waste Material Dealers. 
Gives Up N. Y. Office 

The Philadelphia Rubber Works Com- 


pany, of Akron, O., has announced to the 
trade the closing on April 30, of their New 
York office, located at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 


Rubber Stock Quotations 





Last Price 1932 
. May 19 May5 High Low 
Aetna 158 1% 3 154 
American Hard Rubber 
Faultless 19 19 25 12 
Firestone 12 12 15 12 
do. 6% pfd. 19 is 5914 48% 
Fisk WA le a, 1% 
do. Ist pfd. % 4 
General 45 45 42%, 19%, 
do. pfd. 60 60 
Goodrich 314 556 314 
do. pfd. 9! 17 914 
Goodyear g! 2 10 18 91, 
do. ist. pfd. $2 34 5914 32 
India 1% 3 7 1% 
Kelly-Springfield l 1 2% 1 
do. 6% pfd. 39% 1614 
Lee 2 Q1% 2 
Mohawk 11% 156 2% 1 
do. pfd. 20 20 - 
Norwalk - l - -- t 
Pirelli 80% 26%, 
Raybestos-Manhattan 53, 11% 4% 
Seiberling 1% 1% 414, 1% 
do. pfd. 15 15 22 15 
Thermoid 1% 1% 3 1 
U. S. Rubber 31% 534 8 
do. pfd. 5 10% A 
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ames in the News . 





James W. ScuHape, director of research 
f the B. F. Goodrich Company, spoke be- 
ore a joint Akron-Cleveland Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers meeting, held in Akron, 
May 9, on the subject of “New Applications 
f Rubber from a Research Standpoint.” 


Ep CHRISTFIELD, general manager of the 
Johnson City and Binghamton factories of 
the Endicott-Johnson Corporation, donned 

pair of overalls the other day and plowed 
the first row in the workers’ gardens of 
Johnson City, a new project of the com- 
pany, whereby employees are allotted plots 
for garden purposes, the ground being 
furrowed and fertilized free of 
Over 200 applicants have already 


plowed, 
harge. 
been assigned plots under the scheme. 

Rk. T. GrirFITHs, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Miller Rubber Products 
Company, Inc., and JAMEs TAYLOR, manager 
of the Miller toy and ball division returned 
to Akron, April 29, from Chicago after at- 
tending the annual Chicago Toy Fair. 

S. W. Caywoop, vice-president and sales 
manager of the International B. F. Goodrich 
Company, recently returned from an exten- 
sive trip to Latin America in the interests 
if his company. He was away from Akron 
over four months and made an _ intensive 
study of trade conditions. During his tour 
he travelled over 12,000 miles by airplane, 
being in the air more than 100 hours. 


Georce L. Hurset, consulting mechanical 
engineer, of San Francisco, is now handling 
the sale of the Farrel-Sykes line of gears, 
speed reducers, gear drives and gear cut- 
ting machines in the San Francisco terri- 
tory. This equipment is manufactured by 
the Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 344 
Vulcan Street, Buffalo, New York. Mr. 
Hurst has been a representative of the Far- 
rel-Birmingham Company, of Ansonia, 
Conn., and one of its predecessor units, the 
Foundry, of Derby, 
Conn., for a number of years. He maintains 
offices at 785 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Birmingham Iron 


J. R. Brown has been appointed sales 
representative for the Farrel-Birmingham 
Company, Inc., Ansonia, Conn., to handle 
the sale of the Rafter Patent Press-Brake 
ind other types of mechanical and hydraulic 
metal working presses in the middle west 
His headquarters are at the com- 
pany’s branch office, 2710 First Central 
[rust Building, Akron, Ohio. 


territory. 


Str WALROND SINCLAIR, managing direc- 
tor of British Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Ltd., arrived in New York City the first 
week in May for a series of business confer- 
ences with Goodrich officials. Sir Walrond 
was an Akron visitor on several occasions 
last year and was recently knighted for his 
distinguished war service in the British 
(Army. 


J. F. O’SHAUGHNEssy, general manager 
of the tire department of the United States 
Rubber Company, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales of the com- 
pany’s entire group of products. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy, located in Detroit 
the last three years, will continue as general 
manager of the tire plant there, but from 
now on he will divide his time between his 
Detroit and New York offices. In his new 
capacity he will direct the merchandising of 
products of the footwear, clothing, and me- 





J. F. OPSHAUGHNESSY 


chanical goods departments, in addition to 
tires and tubes. 

In the fall of 1929 Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
went to Detroit as assistant to the general 
manager of the tire department. He was 
promoted to general manager early in 1930. 
Prior to his connection with the United 
States Rubber Company, in 1929, he was 
with the sales division of the Du Pont Vis- 
coloid Company, 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy received his early 
merchandising experience in department 
stores in Columbus, Ohio and Boston, where 
he went shortly after his graduation from 
Ohio State University. He is a native of 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Henry WACKER, aeronautic department, 
B. F. Goodrich Company, will attend the 
annual meeting of The National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics at Langley Field, 
Va., May 23,27. 


Av Roru, B. F. Goodrich Company ad 
vertising man, returned to the home offices 
May 9 from Dallas, Texas, where he had 
spent two months as district advertising 
manager in the absence of NorMAN KEELING. 
Keeling on the tour of sales conferences 
with the Goodrich sales drama “Play With- 
out a Name” has returned to Dallas. 


JosepH B, HANAN, staff superintendent 
of the mechanical goods division, B. F. 
Goodrich Company, had his annual highly 
unusual pleasure recently when the chem- 
istry class of Rocky River High School, 
Cleveland, which is taught by his brother, 
B. P. Hanan, made their yearly trip through 
the Goodrich plants. 


NorMAN H. KEELING, district advertising 
manager in Dallas, Tex., for the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, returned to Dallas the last 
of April following a three months’ confer- 
ence trip with the Goodrich sales organiza- 
tion throughout the country. Mr. Keeling 
played one of the leading roles in the Good- 
rich sales drama, “The Play Without a 
Name.” A. H. Rotu, Goodrich advertising 
department representative, who substituted 
for Keeling in Dallas, is expected to return 
to Akron soon. 


CHARLES Scott was retired on pension by 
the Philadelphia Rubber Works Company, 
division of the B. F. Goodrich Company on 
May 1 after more than 20 years of service. 
He is 70 years of age. 


Henry Scuiprer, B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany tire division technical engineer, at- 
tended a conference at Detroit recently of 
tire and wheel manufacturing representatives 
to study low pressure tire and wheel design. 


Henry G. ZIMMERMAN, traffic manager of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, returned to 
his office, May 2, after a three months’ ill- 


ness. 


Dr. WiLttAmM C, Geer of Ithaca, N. Y., 
formerly vice president and director of re- 
search for The B. F, Goodrich Company 
arrived in Akron May 9 and was a visitor 
at the Goodrich plant. He has been as- 
sociated with Goodrich in the development 
of aircraft “de-icers.” 





A. T. MatrHews, general manager of 
Martha Mills, Inc., B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany’s mill in Silvertown, Ga., accompanied 
by C. G. THompson, manager of the cotton 
and waste department of the southern sub- 
sidiary, recently visited Akron for a series 
of inter-plant conferences. They returned 
to Atlanta by airplane. 


Dr. H. L. Fisuer, of the General Labora- 
tories of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, spoke at Wilmington, Del., on May 
18, before the Delaware Section of the 
American Chemical Society, on the sub- 
ject of “Modern Rubber Chemistry.” 


Stuart T. Epcerton, United States Rub- 
ber Company, New York City. heads a com- 
mittee which will meet in Detroit next 
month to consider suggested specifications for 
corrugated shipping containers. 
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DUNLOP PASSES DIVIDEND 
BUT HAS FAIR YEAR 


Although the profits of the Dunlop Rubber 
for 1931 remarkably well 
having the condition 
trade, the directors are not 


Company were 


maintained, regard to 
of international 
advising the payment of any ordinary divi- 
dend, compared with 6 per cent for 1930. 
The total profit is returned at £1,181,000 
($5,905,000), against £1,250,000 ($6,250,000) 
in 1930. The net profit, after providing for 
dividend on the guaranteed preference shares 
in subsidiary concerns and other charges, 
comes to £480,000 ($2,400,000), a decrease of 
£61,000 ($305,000). But the amount neces- 
sary to reserve for taxation is much 
larger, namely, £374,000 ($1,870,000), against 
£100,000 ($500,000). As a 


pay the full year’s dividend on 


very 


result, even to 


the preference 


shares, which requires £281,000 ($1,405,000), 


the amount carried forward has had to be 
reduced by £177,000 ($885,000) In other 
words, the preference dividend was not 
earned by a margin of that amount. 
Special Reserves Increased 
The special reserve held against invest- 


subsidiary con- 
£1.000,000 to 
transfer from 


ments in, and advances to, 
cerns has been increased from 
£2.000,000 ($10,000,000) by a 
the and £156,000 exchange 
losses due to Britain’s retirement from the 
gold standard has also been charged to the 
general reserve, which is accordingly reduced 
to £1,216,000 ($6,080,000). On paper there 
is an increase in Dunlop’s overseas invest- 
ments amounting to £2,500,000 ($12,500,000), 


general reserve, 


owing to the appreciation of foreign cur- 
rencies over sterling, but no credit for this 
amount has been taken into account. The 


firm maintains a strong liquid position, cur- 
£5,656,000 ($28,- 
($14,100,000) 
British Govern- 


amounting to 
£? 820.000 


rent assets 
280,000), of 
is represented by cash 
ment and Including the 
preference dividends, the current liabilities 
amount to only £1.296.000 ($6,480.000 ). 


which 
and 


other sec urities 


“The company has made provision for its 
proportion of the losses incurred during 1931 


by subsidiary and associated companies,” says 
the report. “In addition there has been 
charged against profits the preference di- 


| Junlop 
(India ) 


vidends in respect to Plantations and 
Dunlop Rubber Co have 
been paid by the parent under its guarantees. 
The amounts so paid are out of 
any future but 
no credit for such repayments has been taken 


which 


repayable 
profits of those companies, 
in the accounts 

“The manufacturing companies in France, 
Germany, and Japan are in a healthy posi- 
tion. The Dunlop Company of 
Australia is similarly The un- 
satisfactory position on the North American 
continent as the tire industry 
in particular is well known, and great atten- 
tion has been given to the circumstances of 
investments in the Dunlop companies in the 
United States and Canada. With the present 
depressed state of industry these companies 
suffer, along with others, and it is impos- 


Perdriau 
satisfactory 


a whole, and 


AU LW 


Dunlop Tests New Tire 

A notable type of tire, containing three 
times as much air as the ordinary tire, with 
a road contact surface increased in almost 
the same proportion, has just been tested by 
the Dunlop Rubber Company, Fort Dunlop. 
So far the results of the experiments indicate 
that it will be of service for special purposes 
rather than to motor vehicle users generally. 

The outstanding advantage of the new tire 
is improved comfort and freedom from shock 
to the car or passengers when traveling over 
rough ground, as, on account of their soft- 
ness, the tires are able to absorb very large 
obstacles. Moreover, there is greatly im- 
proved traction, especially over soft surfaces 
Che use of these tires would, however, mean 
a greater consumption of power and they 
would be more costly to produce owing to 
the greater amount of material used in their 
manufacture. Further tests are, however, to 
be undertaken, 
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sible to say when the tide of prosperity will 
turn. 

“The cotton mill has been well employed, 
its financial position is strong and the cost 
of production has been still further reduced. 
The rubber plantations have continued to in- 
crease in efficiency and the cost per pound of 
the rubber produced is still showing a reduc- 
tion. The estates’ valuation in the books is 
a low one. 

“We believe that, in the absence of un- 
foreseen circumstances, the current year’s 
results should show an improvement over 


those of 1931.” 


BEHARREL DOUBTFUL ON 
FUTURE OF “DOUGHNUTS” 
Sir George Beharrell, managing director of 

the Dunlop Rubber Company, Fort Dunlop, 

is skeptical regarding the introduction of 

“doughnut” tires in the United Kingdom. 
“We have,” he admits, “made available a 

high capacity low-pressure tire having a 

cross-sectional width of 15 inches; but re- 

sults in this field are likely to be restricted 
in England because of a regulation which 
limits the overall width of the public service 
type of vehicle to 7 feet 6 inches—a handi- 
cap from which other important countries do 
not suffer, 
New Dunlop Directors 

G. W. Huggett and J. I. Simpson, both of 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., were added to the 

board of directors of Dunlop Tire & Rubber 

Goods Company on April 22. The board 

reorganization results from establishment of 

more intimate management relationship with 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., which holds an 

important financial interest in Dunlop. 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., will, in future, take 

a more active part in Dunlop management 

and is represented by W. R. Walton, Jr., as 

active manager. J. Westren will remain as 
vice-president in an advisory capacity. 





































































CANADIAN GOODYEAR 
PRODUCES 3RD LINE TIRE 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada has been producing for some time at 
the rate of about 3,500 tires a day, four days 
a week, officials state. This is more than the 
market has been taking, but the company has 
been trying to keep as many employed as 
possible. If the May market develops as ex- 
pected, the above rate of output probably can 
be maintained. Tire sales during the year to 
date have not been up to expectations, bad 
weather in some important sections of the 
country having militated against normal 
motor traffic. Other adverse influences have 
been lower car registrations, the more dif- 
ficult credit situation and slower collections. 

Goodyear Tire of Canada introduced a 
third line of tires this month at attractive 
prices, with the idea of meeting the shrunken 
public purse. In the first and lines 
of tires advances of 3 per cent in the prices 
occurred following the increase in taxation in 
the new Dominion budget. 

The mechanical rubber tire business of the 
company has stood up relatively well, wide 
diversity of products helping to maintain 
sales in this department. 


second 


Rubber Trust Suffers Loss 


The Rubber Plantations Investment Trust 


announces net profits for 1931 as only 
£23,537 ($117,685), which compares with 
£157,894 ($789,470) in 1930. There is, of 


course, as was the case last year, no possi- 
bility of a dividend on the trust’s £2,250,000 
($11,250,000) of issued capital. A sum of 
£100,626 was brought in, and after placing 
£21,662 to taxation account there remains 
£102,501 to be carried forward. 

There has been a further depreciation in 
the trust’s investments. The value of these 
investments (its own properties are not in 
cluded) was, on December 31 last, £1,235,910, 
against the sum of £2,278,146 at which they 
stand in the balance-sheet. Against this 
heavy adverse difference the company still 
possesses a general reserve of £658,000 





Canadian Trade Survey 

A review of the situation by the Rubber 
Association of Canada declares that the 
Canadian rubber business today shows about 
the dollar sales-volume position that it did 
between eight and nine years ago. The last 
previous decline followed the prosperous 
year of 1920 and the industry did not reach 
a similar dollar sales volume until 1925. 
There has been a difference, however, in the 
present slump. After 1921 there was an in- 
crease each year, but since 1928 there have 
been successive declines in both domestic and 
export dollar-sales. 

In 1930 the total was $10,000,000 down, or 
18 per cent below domestic sales in 1929 and 
a further decline of $4,250,000 or 20 per cent, 
in 1931. Export business fell off even more 
sharply. There was a drop in 1930 of 
$7,750,000, or-27 per cent, while in 1931 the 
decline was $9,454,000 or 46 per cent. 
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BRITISH TIRE EXPORTS 
INCREASE, FOOTWEAR DROP 

Exports of automobile casings from the 
United Kingdom to foreign countries during 
the first quarter of 1932 numbered 287,213 as 
-ompared to 235,632 for the same period of 
1931. 

During the first quarter of 1932 the United 
Kingdom exported 476,616 pairs of rubber 
boots and shoes and canvas rubber-soled 
shoes valued at £44,408 as compared to 512,- 
508 pairs valued at £53,914 in the first quar- 
ter of 1931. 


Canadian Exports 

Official reports of the exports of Canadian 
rubber goods during the first quarter of 1932 
list shipments of pneumatic casings to the 
number of 97,300 as compared with 224.898 
during the corresponding period of 1931. 
Exports of inner tubes also showed a similar 
drastic decline, the shipments totaling for 
the first quarter of the year only 64,890 as 
compared with 185,876 in 1931. 

Canadian exports of rubber boots and 
shoes to foreign markets during the first 
quarter of 1932 numbered 221,610 pairs 
valued at $273,055 and canvas rubber-soled 
footwear was shipped to the amount of 338,- 
006 pairs valued at $196,088. This compares 
with 235,950 pairs of rubber boots and shoes 
valued at $385,729 and 1,356,874 pairs of 
canvas rubber-soled shoes valued at $880,020 
shipped from Canada in the first quarter of 
1931. 

Canadian rubber belting exports totaled 
172,233 pounds valued at $56,897, during the 
first quarter of 1932, as compared to 201,582 
pounds valued at $64,554 in the same period 
of 1931. Canada exported $18,418 worth of 
rubber hose in the first quarter of 1932 as 
compared to $40,858 in 1931. 


Barr Insures Employes 


One hundred and fifty-nine employees of 
the Barr Rubber Products Company, of 
Sandusky, O., are eligible to receive insur- 
ance in amounts ranging from $500 to $2,500, 
through the acquisition by that organization 
of a group life insurance policy. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America issued the policy, which involves a 
total of $121,000. The premium payments 
will be shared by the employees and the 
employing company, the policy being of the 
contributory type. 


Fewer Accidents at Goodyear 

Announcement was recently made by the 
safety department of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of the safety report for 
the month of April showing a reduction of 
54 per cent in lost time accidents as com- 
pared with April of 1931. The lost time 
accidents for April this year totalled 18. 





“The Story of Gastex” 

An interesting story of the history and 
development of Gastex, the product of the 
General Atlas Carbon Company, was con- 
tained in the May, 1932 issue of Doherty 
News. The company is maintaining an 
exhibit of products made from Gastex, on 
the first floor of 60 Wall Street Tower, 
New York City. 
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New Rubber Goods 





Rubber-Handled Screw Driver 


Every screw driver user will be interested 
in the new “Supergrip” recently introduced 
by the Forsberg Manufacturing Company, 
3ridgeport, Connecticut, 


They have three outstanding points: the 


hexagon guard to prevent fingers slipping 
on to blade in electrical work; rubber han- 
dle fluted and knurled to assure positive 





grip; special constructed wings on blade in 
handle to prevent blade turning or pulling 
out. 

They are furnished in display boxes of 
one dozen or in leather wall kits of six con- 
veient sizes. 

Valve Caps in Bulk 

Vulcanizers and repair shops will be in- 
terested to know of the new medium weight 
Schrader valve cap, manufactured by A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Built particularly for service work, the cap 





is bulk packed both in 100 and 250 lots. It 
carries the Schrader guarantee, viz.—air- 
tight up to 250 Ibs. pressure, and is attractive- 
ly low priced, 


Rubber-Tired Coaster Skates 


A new rubber-tired coaster skate, of firm 
steel construction throughout, measuring 16 
inches over all, is being marketed by the 
Steel Materials Company, Detroit, Mich., 











and was on exhibit at the recent Toy Fairs 
in New York and Chicago, It has an ad- 
justable clamp with toe guard to fit any 
foot and has three rubber-tired double disc 
steel wheels. Several different color com- 
binations wake for the further attractive- 
ness of this article. 








Electric Heating Pad 


The Seamless Rubber Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has announced a new electric 
heating pad, which they call “Electro- 
Sheet.” Electro-Sheet is a solid sheet of 
high quality rubber, 9x13 inches, with 
hexagonal corners and slightly over % inch 
thick. The color is a glossy red and the 
surface is attractively embossed. At one 
end it tapers down to what is apparently a 
solid rubber cord, 3% inch in diameter and 
13 inches long, leading to a bakelite switch. 
At the other end of the switch is a 6%4-foot 
length of Rayon-covered “heater-cord,” ter- 
minating in a bakelite plug for insertion in 
any ordinary light-socket or walloutlet. In 
the pad itself, and the rubber cord leading 





to the switch there are no electrical or me- 
chanical features visible. It is apparently 
just a thin, flexible sheet of high-grade 
rubber. 

Moulded and vulcanized wholly inside the 
pad are two thermostats and an electrical 
heating-unit. The heating-unit consists of 
two metallic circuits—one for “low” heat, 
and for “medium” heat, and the two oper- 
ating in “series-parallel” for the “high” or 
“starting” heat. 

The temperature is controlled by the two 
thermostats according to the position of the 
switch. By a mere flick of the thumb the 
user can set the switch, in a second, to 
“high,” “medium,” “low” and “off.” 


New Dayton Tire 


A new low pressure tire 7.50 by 15 is 
being marketed by the Dayton Rubber 
Manufcaturing Company, Dayton, O., under 
the brand name “Super Balloon.” The 
design of the tire is neither a full circle nor 
pear-shaped in cross section, but is a modi- 
fication of these two designs. The new tire 
is interchangeable on the following makes: 
Ford 1929-30-31; Chevrolet 1930-31-32, and 
the 1931 models of Plymouth, Chrysler, 
DeSoto, Dodge and Pontiac. 







































































































Osborn Adds to Line 


According to Franklin G. Sn 
of the Osborn Manutacturing 
Cleveland, Ohio, the company has 


manutacturing ac- 


ith, president 
( ompany, 
made an 
addition to its range ot 
through the inclusion of a c 
overhead materials handling 
Tramrail 
systems 


meet practically all « 


tivities, mplete 
line of 
ment, to be known as O 


Systems Osborn 


equip- 
born 
[ramrail have 
been designed t ondi 
of over- 


Che 


three 


untered in the installation 
hand ng 


equipment is built for capa 


tions enc 
equipment 


ities up to 


head materials 


tons. 
Goodrich Fleet Returns 

The B, I 
test 
April 30 
south, 


Silver Fleet 
Florida 
in the 
550.000 
December 1. 


Goodrich Company 


Akron trom 


months 


cars rolled into 


alter pending five 


and mpleting a total of 
miles of test 


Practically all of this was in | 
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THe Rup 


numoe? ) 


Sponge Rubber Sheets 


An inquirer requests the names of manu 
facturers of sponge rubber sheets about 1/16” 
in thickness, with and without cloth back 
ing. Inquiry No, 52532 

Hollow Rubber Balls 

Names wanted of concerns who can 
manufacture flexible rubber balls, 12 inches 
in diameter with opening of 7 inches in 
diameter, the balls to hold another ball 12 
inches in diameter. Inquiry 52532A 


Sponge Rubber Rind Shavers 


Rubber manufacturer desires names ol 


makers of equipment to cut or shave off 
rind from sponge rubber slabs Inquiry 
No, 52532B 





Let me take care of your 
CHEMICAL WORK 
and 
MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD 
Rubber Chemist 
305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt New Jersey 
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LASSIFIED 
DVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


Address replies to Box Numbers. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 








POSITIONS WANTED 





GRADUATE CHEMIST—15 years’ experi- 


ence in the development and production ot 


specification rubber goods including tires, 


tubes, hose, belts, moulded articles and brake 


linings. Competent to manage factory and 


develop new lines. Location, home or 
abroad Address Box 665, Tue RUBBER 
AGE 

Rupper TECHNOLOGIST and chemical en- 


gineer, age 29. Thorough training in many 


branches of the rubber industry. Experi- 


enced in both a technical and a production 
Address 


references. 


Act 


capacity. Excellent 


Box 666, THE RUBBER 


Tue Services of a Rubber Chemist and 


Technologist are now available, one who 


can guarantee to lower compounding and 
processing costs for practically any type of 
rubber company. If you want to put some 
figures on the right side of the ledger, for 
detailed information, address Box 667, THE 


Ruspper AGE. 





RuBBER TECHNOLOGIST with 15 years’ ex- 
perience in both rubber manufacturing plants 


and compounding materials service and 


sale; have had valuable experience in 


proofing, mechanicals and drug sundries; 


open for position in either manufacturing or 
Box 668, THE 


sales. Address 


AGE 


technical 


RUBBER 


SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 





We Purcnase surplus and discontinued 
stocks of Chemicals, Pigments, Accelerators, 
Solvents and Raw Materials, regardless of 
quality or condition. Send us a complete list 
of such dead stocks, whereupon we will make 
you a cash offer. 


BaRcLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
154 Chambers Street, New York City 





CasH For Your SurPLUS AND CLoseE Out 
—Rubber Goods, Chemicals, Colors, Pig- 
Oils, Waxes, Glues, 
Metals. Any quanity. Any condition. Alse 
Wastes, By-Products, Residues of all kinds 


ments, Accelerators, 


CHEMICAL SeERvICR Corp., 
36 Park Row, New York, N. Y 





Consulting Rabter Technologtet | 
PRACTICAL | 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successfui companies in the 


country 


Special facilities fer abrasion and quick 





Physical and Chemical Testing 
x: | 
Expert Advice to Correct Factory | 
Trouble | 
New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


| R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Sherwood 3724; Franklin 8551 


....+ for PROMPT RESULTS 
Use the Classified Page 
of THE RUBBER AGE 




















SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 
A SB E S T | N E. SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 








LIBERAL 





WORKING 


SAMPLE 


FURNISHED 


FREE 
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LATE \{ARKFET PRICES 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 














Crude Rubber 


HE crude rubber market flurried early 
in the past fortnight, when it seemed 
probable that the import tax of 5 cents 
er pound would receive favorable considera- 
tion, but reacted strongly to a new record 

ww when the tax plan was substituted by a 
manufacturers excise tax on tires and tubes. 
While tire production climbed a little in 
March, the lower rubber consumption figure 
or April would indicate that manufacturers 
have not advanced their schedules. 

Trading in the market has been very light. 
Stocks in manufacturers hands are reported 
to be fairly high and there is little buying 
interest to increase present holdings, even at 
present attractive price levels. The market 
has lately maintained considerable steadiness 
with spot at a trifle under 3 cents. 

Prices quoted on the New York outside 
market, as of May 20, follow: 


Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Spot-May 02%,.@ .02 15/16 
July-Sept. - @ 03 
First Latex, crepe spot - @ .04 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 - @ .02% 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 — @ 02% 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 — @ .02% 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin — @ 02% 
Brown Crepe, rolled — @ .02% 
Paras 
Liquid Latex, per gal. -70 @ .75 
Up-river, fine - @ .05% 
Up-river, coarse Nominal 
Acre Bolivian, fine @ .06 


Caucho Ball, Upper 02%@ _ .03 


Centrals— 
Central scrap 4e-— 
Esmeraldas 4e=— 
Balata— 
Block, Ciudad . —- @ .18 


LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 


May 1%@ 115/16d 
June 1%@ 1 15/16d 
July-Sept. 115/16@ 2d 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot Siaeiminetentiiiaieadtacvin 1%4%@ 156d 


NEW YORK, MAY 19, 1932 


Reclaimed Rubber 


There has been no change reported in 
price levels for reclaimed rubber during the 
last fortnight, with the situation remaining 
as before. There has been small reduction 
in production and one large plant has entirely 
ceased operations, but nevertheless, reclaimed 
still seems to hold its own, even at prices 
above standard grades of crude. Latest 
prices for standard reclaim grades are as 
iollows: 


High Tensile 


Super-Reclaim Black ib. .06 @ .05% 

High Tensile Red Th. .06 @ .05% 
Shoe 

Unwashed hm. .06 @ .05% 

Washed ih. .05%@ .06 
Tube 

No. 1 (Floating) bh — @ .06% 

No. 2 (Compounded) th. .04%@ .05 
Tires 

Black th. .08%@ .04 

Black, selected tires ib. .04 @ .04% 

Dark Gray 05 @ .05% 

Light Gray th. .054%@ .06 

White th. .05%@ .05% 

Truck, Heavy Gravity tb. .05 @ 05% 

Truck, Light Gravity Th. .0544@ .05% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends ib. .08 @ .08% 





Scrap Rubber 


A slight decrease in demand on the part 
of reclaimers has been reported during the 
last two weeks. Scrap prices are at such 
low levels that it has become increasingly 
difficult to accumulate stocks. Lower freight 
rates to certain collection centers has helped 
the situation but as a whole the scrap market 
remains extremely dull. Late prices follow: 

(Prices to Consumer) 


Auto tire peelings ton 18.00 @20.00 


Mixed auto a ton 7.50 @ 8.75 
Bicycle tires ............ piniiceaeehsniiliiat ton 5.00 @ 6.00 
Clean solid truck tires . ton 24.00 @26.50 
Boots and shoes : vee. toOn 15.00 @17.50 
Arctics, untrimmed ................ton 10.00 @12.50 
Inner tubes, No. 1 Ib. .025@ .02% 


Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 


bh. .01%@ .01% 


Inner Tubes, Red ............... cwt. 1.40 @ 1.50 
Ae BERS TROCO  .....ccccscccccscssees ton 9.00 @10.tv0 
Rubber Hose sccesvesseeseseees 08 S.50 @ 9.00 








Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 





FROM MAY 5 TO MAY 19, 1932 














Date Spot May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. Sales 
May 5 3.25 3.17 3.22 3.27 3.32 3.38 3.43 3.47 3.52 3.57 3.62 3.67 3.77 97 
6 3.75 3.90 3.95 4.00 4.03 4.05 4.14 4.23 4.33 4.39 4.45 4.51 4.57 203 

7 4.25 4.15 4.17 4.20 4.27 4.35 4.38 4.44 4.50 4.55 4.60 4.65 4.75 286 

9 3.80 3.40 3.48 3.55 3.61 3.67 3.71 3.75 3.80 3.75 3.85 3.95 4.02 261 

10 3.85 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.97 4.00 4.02 4.03 4.05 4.10 4.15 4.21 4.28 169 

11 3.45 3.40 3.40 3.40 8.44 3.47 3.50 3.57 3.65 3.73 3.77 3.82 3.88 88 

12 2.93 2.88 2.91 2.95 3.02 3.10 3.17 3.23 3.30 3.36 3.42 3.48 3.58 176 

13 2.90 2.88 2.90 2.93 2.97 3.02 3.09 8.15 3.21 3.26 3.31 3.37 3.47 35 

14 2.93 2.80 2.84 2.89 2.95 3.02 3.08 3.14 3.20 3.25 3.30 3.55 3.45 7 

16 2.93 2.80 2.85 2.90 2.97 3.05 3.10 3.17 3.23 3.28 3.33 3.38 3.48 4 

17 2.95 2.89 2.91 2.93 2.99 3.05 2.12 3.18 3.25 3.32 3.38 3.45 3.55 10 

18 3.00 2.93 2.96 2.99 3.05 3.12 3.18 3.24 3.30 3.35 3.40 3.45 3.55 11 

19 2.95 2.93 2.94 2.95 3.01 3.07 3.13 3.19 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.40 3.50 28 


Cotton 


OTTON has registered another drop 

during the past two weeks but the 

market has steadied around 5.70 for 
middling uplands. Hope of favorable tax 
action is influencing the market, which re- 
mains dull with mills practically dictating 
prices. In spite of good weather and favor- 
able crop reports the market has drifted into 
a state of dullness. 

High, low and closing prices on the New 
York Cotton Exchange, as of May 20, are 
reported below : 

High Low Close Close 


May 20 May 4 
May 5.73 5.66 5.78 5.54 
July 5.81 5.72 5.78 65.63 
Oct 6.05 5.96 6.02 5.81 





Tire Fabrics 


Low raw cotton levels has not materially 
affected the price range on tire fabrics over 
the last fortnight. Total lack of interest in 
outside mills has kept the market stagnant. 
Small lot purchases only have been reported 
at small price concessions, Late prices on 
standard grades follow: 

(Prices Net at the Mill) 


CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 ............m. .24 @ .24% 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 .......... ih. .28 @ .28% 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/38 ............™. .20 @ .20% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/8 ........... ih. .21 @ .21% 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/8 ....... 1. .25 @ .385% 
Egyptian, combed, 28/5/8 .. rh. 40 @ .40% 
CHAFER 
Carded, American, 8 oz. ........1b. .18 @ .19 
Carded, American, 10 oz. ...... ib. .18 @ .19 
Carded, American, 12 oz. ....... m. .18 @ .19 
Carded, American, 14 oz. .......1. .17 @ .18 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. ........™. .18 @ _ .22 
Carded, American, 10% oz. ........1. .18 @_ .22 


SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 


23-11 ply - ib. 28 @ .24 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
10 ply ; ie asal 17 @ .17% 





Sheetings 


The demand for sheeting constructions has 
remained dull and no changes in price range 
has been reported over the fortnight. Late 
prices follow: 


40 inch, 2.50 yard yd. .054%4@ .05% 
40 inch, 2.85 yard yd. .045%@ .04% 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd. .08%@ .08% 
40-inch, 38.60-yard eed. — @ 04% 
40-inch, 8.75-yard .................. yd. — @ 04% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard wee Yd — @ .08% 





Ducks 


The market for ducks has remained quiet 
and no change in prices has been noted dur- 
ing the last two weeks. Late quotations fol- 
low: 


Enameling ’ 
Belting and Hose ....... 
Single filling 
Double filling 


-16%@ .17™% 
18 @ .18% 
07T%@ 07% 
09%@ .09% 


3333 
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CHEMICALS 


RACTICALLY no change in the 
manufacturing situation has been 
noted during the last fortnight. Move- 
of materials has 


ment compounding 


been slow and little improvement can 


be expected for some time. The in- 
dustry is being kept on edge until 
Congress decides whether crude rub- | 
ber or tires and tubes should be taxed. 
No changes in chemical prices are re- 
ported. 
ACCELERATORS 
Organie 
A-l -b. 24 @ «27 
A-6-10 > 88 @ 86 
A-7 Ib. 546 @ .69 
A-ll > 62 @ 6 
A-16 bb 67 @ 1 
A-19 bb. 58 @ 2 
A-20 > 64 @ .68 
A-82 tb. 20 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals... Ib. 6 @ «70 
Altax Ib. 
Captax Ib 
Crylene Ib. 55 @ .6 
paste > 4 @ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine Ib. 42 @ A4% 
Diphenylguanidine tb. 30 @ 382% 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 46 @ ATH 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 37%@ .40 
Heptene Ib. 40@¢e-— 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib. 58%@ «61 
Lithex Ib. 18 @ .20 
Methylenedianiline tb. 47%@ 40 
Monex Ib. 8268 @ -- 
Oxynone tb. 68 @ .80 
Phenex tb. 50 @ .b6 
R & H 40 » 4 @ 41 
R & H 50 > 4 @ Al 
R & H 3897 tb. 71% @ «76 
R-2 m. 196 @ 2.165 
Safex . 1.20 @ 1.26 
sPDX > 6 @ — 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 tr. 
No, 2 tb. 
Tensiiac, No. 39 tb. 40 @ A2% 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 50 @ 62% 
Thermio F . 50 @ «SS 
Thiocarbanilid, drums rb. 20 @ .22 
TMTT >. 8.00 @ 3.25 
Trimene Ib. 6%6e- 
base mb 120 @ — 
Triphenyiguanidine tb. 58 @ 60 
Tuads rb. 
Ureka tb. 76 @ 1.00 
Vuleanex rb. 
Vulcone bb. 
Vulecano! tb. 
Z-88-P tb. se @ «et 
Zimate tb. 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue rb. “6y4e@ — 
Lead, white ™m o%@ .08% 
Litharge, domestic tb. 06%@ .07 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 Ib 56.35 @ 5.45 
heavy per 100 Ih 8.656 @ 3.76 
COLORS 
Blacks «(See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian rm. 346 @ 6 
Ultramarine rb. 0 @ 82 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian rm. 06%@ .12% 
Umber, Turkey tb. 04%@ «07 
Greens 
Chrome, light tb. 30 @ 2 
medium tb. 41 @ «3 
dark tb. 34 @ 86 
Chromium Oxide, bbl.....1b. 344%@ 35% 
Reds 
Antimony 
ecrimeon, 16/17 tb. 40 @ AA 
sulfur, free tb. 56 @ 6 
golden, 16/17 F.8S. . 20 @ .26 
Indian English tb. 0 @ .i1 
Domestic (Maroon) tr. l1@-— 
Red oxide, pure rb. 10 @ «.12 
Rub-Er-Red, f.0.b.Easton Ib. eoy,e@e — 
Whites 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. 04%@ .04% 
Lithopone, Axolith tb. 044%@ .04% 
Titanium oxide pb. 21 @2- 
Titanox B tb. 06%@ 07 
Titanox C tb. 06%@ .07 





Zinc Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) Ib. 


ZZ (leaded) Ib. 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand: 
Selected Ib. 
Special Ib. 
XX Red Ib. 
xX Ib. 
XX Green Ib. 
Leaded Brand, Standard Ib. 
Sterling Ib. 
Superior tb. 
Lehigh Ib. 
U. S. P., bbls. Ib. 
Kadox, black label Ib. 
Blue label Ib. 
Red label Ib. 
Cryptone, No. 19 Ib. 
Cryptone CB, No. 21 Ib. 
XX Zine Sulphide, bbls. Ib. 
St. Joe, black label Ib. 
green label Ib. 
red label Ib. 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
Anaconda, lead free Ib. 
Anaconda, selected lead 
free Ib. 
Florence White seal, bbls. Ib. 
Green seal Ib. 
Red seal Ib. 
Yellows 
Chrome bb. 
Ocher, domestic Ib. 
BLACKS 
Arrow “Aerfloted”’ 
c.l. f.0.b. works, bags Ib. 
c.l. f.o.b. work, cases Ib. 
less c.l. f.0.b. works Ib. 
Bone, powdered Ib. 
Carbon, compressed Ib. 
uncompressed Ib. 
“Certified,”” Cabot 
c.l. f.0.b. works, bags tb. 
c.l. f.0.b. works, cases Ib. 
less c.l. f.0.b. works Ib. 
“Disperso” f.o.b. La. Ib. 
f.o.b. Texas tb. 
Drop, bbls. Ib. 
“Excello,”” compressed Ib. 
“Fumonex” tb. 
“Gastex”’ 1b. 
Lampblack Ib. 
*“Micronex” 
c.l. f.0.b. works, bags Ib. 
c.l. f.0.b. works, cases 1b. 
less c.l. f.o.b. works Ib. 
“Supreme” Ib. 
Thermatomic—“P 33” Ib. 
“Thermax” Ib. 
United, “Dixie” and “Kosmos” 
c.l. f.0.b. works, bags Ib. 
c.l. f.0.b. works, cases Tb. 
less c.l. f.o.b. works Ib. 
“Velvetex” Ib. 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake ton 
Ammonia carbonate, lump Tb. 
Asbestine ton 
Barium carbonate ton 
Barium Dust — * 
Barytes southern off-color... ton 
Western prime white ton 
Basofor ° 
Bentonite bb. 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works..ton 
Carrara filler tb. 
Catalpo (fact.) tb. 
Chalk, precipitated 
Suprex white, extra It.......ton 
heavy ton 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 
Aerfloted, Suprex ton 
Congaree ton 
Dark Blue Ridge ...ton 
Dixie ton 
Langford ton 
Lexington ton 
Par ton 
Tensulite 
Glues, extra white tb. 
medium white TD. 
Kalite No. 1 ton 
Kalite No. 3 ton 
Magnesia, carbonate tr. 
Mica tr. 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 
Soapstone, powdered ton 
Starch, powdered ewt. 
Talc, domestic ton 
Pyrax A ton 
Whiting, commercial ewt. 
English cliffstone ewt. 
Sussex ton 
Witco ton 
Zine Carbonate fr. 
Zine Stearate tr. 





05%@ .06 
054%4@ .05% 
05% @ _ .06 
05%@ .06 
056% @ _ .06 
06%@ _ .06 
05%@ _ .06 
06%@ .05% 
054%@ .05% 
054%@ .05% 
05%@ .05% 
— @ .12% 
09% @ 09% 
-085 @ 08% 
O7%@ .07% 
-0644@ -06% 
064%@ .06% 
— @ .18 
05%@ .06 
05% @ _ .06 
05%@ _ .06 
5%@ .06 
064%@ .06% 
— @ 10% 
095%@ .09% 
08% @ 08% 
16%@ «17 
O1%@ .02 
3@qQ— 
054%@ _ .07 
054%4@ .12% 
03 @ .07 
08 @ OT 
023 @— 
04%4Q@ — 
06%@ .07 
031 @_ «071 
08 @ .07 
rhe 14 
0 .08 
2%e -06 
02%@ _ .06 
07 @ .10 
03 @— 
4%4@ — 
06%@ _ «07 
03 @ .07 
023 @— 
044@ — 
05%@ _ «.07 
02 @ .06 
21.86 @24.50 
10%@ .12 
18.40 @14.00 
56.50 @57.00 
06 @ .06 
12.00 @18.00 
33.00 @ — 
4%4e@ — 
02 @ .0 
76.00 @90.00 


01%@ .02 
2e@e-— 


60.00 
45.00 
8.00 
6.50 
9.00 


@70.00 
@55.00 
@ 9.00 
@ 8.00 
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Genasco (factory ......... ton 40.00 @42.00 
Granulated M. R. ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ................. ton 
Parmr, sOlid ............cc.:....0----t0D 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer. MR, sclid ton 40.00 @4é4z2.00 
Pioneer-granulated ton 50.00 @52.00 
R & H Hy tro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 
SOFTENERS : 
Acids ' 
Nitric, 36 degrees cwt. 5.00 @ 6.26 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees cwt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals Ib. — @ .26% 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex Ib. 156 @ .16 
Stearex Ib. 13 @ .1T 
Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 17 @ 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 290 @ — 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 1174@ — 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. 07 @ .08% 
Cottonseed, crule — @ .04% 
Cycline gal. 27 @ .84 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) Ib. o%1e@ — 
Less -.l. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. “@- 
Lots less than 10 bbls... Ib. 044%@ .04% 
Fluxrite ib. 0O6%QG 06% 
Palm Lagos Ib. 04 @ .06 
Niger Ib. 084%@ .04 
Para-Flux gal. 17 @ — 
Petrelatum, white . 08 @ 08% 
Pigmentaroil gal. 18 @ .28 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 54 @ 61 
destructively distilled sal. 54 @ «56 
Witco Paim Oil 0T% _ 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. — ) Th. .02 — 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy Ib. 06%@ .07T% 
coal tar gal. 05%@ .06 
pine, 200 tb. gr. wt. bbl. 700 @— 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. — @ 460 
Pigmentar gal. 18 @ .238 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bb!. 13.50 @16.00 : 
Solvents 
Acetone, pure tb. — @ .10 
Alcohol, denatured, 1 
No. 1 bbls. gal. 28 @ .29 
Benzol, 90% gal. 20 @ .2i1 i 
Carbon, bisulfide tb. 054%@ .06% 
Carbon, tetrachloride tb. 06% @ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .180% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. gal. 146 @-— 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 26 @ .28 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. o@g-— 
Turpentine, spirits gal. — @ 81% 
wood gal. — @ 0 
destructively distilled —y 3 @- 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white tb. 34 @ 6 
Carnauba tb. 26 @ .28 
Ceresin, white tb. 10 @ «.1i1 
Montan, crude . 06%@_ .07 
Ozokerite, black th. 24 @ .26 
green th. 26 @ «.80 
Paraffin (c.1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale Th. 2%ea — 
White crude scale 124/126 '. 2%@a — 
Refned, 125/127 tb. “3%a@ — 
Refined, 128/130 tb. 31a — 
Refined, 135/137 t. 64e@ — 
Refined, 138/140 tb. 7%aQa — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
AgeRite, Gel tb. 
Powder tb. 
Resin tb. 
White tb. 
Albasan tr. 70 @ .76 
Antox tb. 
B-L-E ». 57 @ .60 
IIL» cscsicciciss: nuasbabinthianedenanniailll tb. 
Oxynone rb. 68 @ .80 : 
Resistox th. 54 @_ «57 : 
Retardex tb. 36 @ 40 
Stabilite tb. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba tb. -70 @ .%6 
VGB tb. 55 @ «.66 
SPECIALTIES : i 
Aromatics- Rodo tb. 
Sunproof ». 35 @ 8T% 4 
Sponge Paste th. — @ .80 
Tonox tb. 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 4 
Black tb. 07 @ .09 
White th. .08 @ .14 ‘ 
Brown Tb. 07 @ .1l1 4 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) tb. 08%@ .04% 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.40 @ 2.75 
Commercial (bags ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
| ES 
PE, cikinnincmenied — 
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Some users and. uses of GASTEX 


The B.F.Goodrich “ial 
rows om 


Incorporating Gastex 


1790 
BROADWAY 


uses GASTEX 


These Prediecte 


CENERAL ATLAS CARBON C 
<p> 60 Wall Street | | New York City 


This shows the GASTEX display at the Cities 
Service March of Progress Exposition now be 
ing held on the main floor of Sixty Wall Tower 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK 














Fine Organic 
RUBBER COLORS 


Brilliant Toner Reds 
Bright Yellow Lakes 
Pure Blues and Violets 
Rich Green Lakes 


— —_ 


Available both in dry powder form 
and dispersed in master batches. 

















Write for samples. 


l A 
ANSBACHER-SIEGLE CORP. 


Rosebank, 820 So. Clinton St., 
Staten Island, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 


Agents: 


H. M. Royal, Inc., 
4814 Loma Vista Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. M. Royal, Inc., W. D. Egleston Co., 
Oakland and Norman Aves., 34-38 Midway St., 
Trenten, N. J. Boston, Mass. 
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CATALPO 
for 


overcoming tubing trouble on 
the new super-balloon tubes. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 
ARE 


increased toughness, flexing, 
heat resistance and low perme- 
ability tests. 


Give us an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this with your Technical 
Department. 


MOORE & MUNGER 


33 Rector Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 






























